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The new rule-book of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, no- 
ticed in another column, is one which deserves the attention of 
any railroad officer who is engaged in 


B. R. & P. perfecting or improving his _ train 
Train rules—which appears to be a_ never- 
Duden ending task on all roads. Not that the 


book is to be approved wholesale; many 
of the rules are susceptible of improvement; and, of the great 
multitude of divergences from the Association standard, many 
seem to be unnecessary. Moreover, it would be impossible in 
an editorial—or several editorials—either to praise or to criticize 
the whole book with adequate thoroughness. But in selection 
of subjects and phrasing of paragraphs there are valuable sug- 
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gestions on nearly every page, suggestions the need of which is 
apparent in the rule books of many roads. The “General No- 
tice,” at the very beginning, contains good points which we have 
not seen anywhere else. The rules for giving instructions to flag- 
men in writing contain points which are neglected on many 
roads. Interesting novelties—novelties from the standpoint of 
rule-book fashions—are to be found in the rules for train des- 
patchers. A part of the general impression created by an ex- 
amination of this book is that a single master mind has had a 
good deal to do with its composition and arrangement; and that, 
often, is a good thing. Committee work is absolutely essential 
in this field, and its value must not be minimized; but a good 
many knotty points in language-tinkering never get settled in 
the right way except by giving one man—the right man—carte 
blanche in editing. 





The Railway Age Gazette finds it hard to decide what is the real 
attitude of the national administration toward the appeals of the 
railways for higher rates. Various utter- 
ances of President Wilson have indicated 
that he thinks rates ought to be advanced. 
In fact, it is suspected that he took a more 
than platonic interest in the deliberations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 per cent case. 
But the President has in his cabinet a gentleman who, besides 
being our greatest Secretary of State at present, and a Chautau- 
qua attraction of the first magnitude, is also an editor and pub- 
lisher; and we note that the tone of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner is 
not friendly to increases in rates. These discrepancies between 
the utterances of the President and of the Secretary of State, 
if not corrected, are apt to give rise to fear and suspicion. They 
suggest the fear that there is serious want of harmony in the 
views of the President and his Polonius regarding the way the 
railways should be treated. They suggest the suspicion that may- 
be there is a good understanding by virtue of which the 
President looks after the votes of all who think the railways 
should be kindly dealt with, while Mr. Bryan looks after the 
votes of those who think they should be “soaked.” - If there is 
a real difference of opinion, and Mr. Wilson is for the railways 
and Mr. Bryan is against them, the railways are to be felicitated. 
Mr. Wilson has proved himself an almost invariable compeller 
of victory. Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, is the ablest architect 
of defeat in the country. If Mr. Bryan is against the roads, 
they hardly need anybody for them. It would be pleasanter, 
though, if the administration would not excite such suspicions as 
it sometimes does. 


The Administration 
and the . 
Railways 





Congress threw a monkey wrench into the machinery of 
railway rate regulation at its recent session by passing, in 
its closing hours, a law forbidding car- 
riers to make agreements with con- 
signors limiting the liability of the 
carriers for loss or damage of freight. 
It looks very much as if Congress 
thereby unintentionally authorized the railways to make an 
advance of ten per cent in the freight rates ordinarily charged 
by them; for the bill of lading now in use, on which existing 
freight rates are predicated, provides that when the carriers 
take goods at their ordinary rates their liability shall be 
limited; and that when they accept unlimited liability they 
shall receive ten per cent more than the regular rates. The 
purpose of Congress was to further burden the roads by re- 
quiring them to accept their regular rates while assuming 
unlimited liability; but the law was so carelessly drawn, and 
was enacted on so little consideration that it looks as if, 
literally interpreted, it would authorize the railways, while 
assuming unlimited liability on all shipments, to also charge 
ten per cent more than their regular rates on all of them. 
To require the roads to assume unlimited liability and at the 
same time accept their regular rates is unjust; but, probably, 
if they should try to collect higher rates, as the existing bill 
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of lading provides, they would raise a storm, The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has called for a conference to de- 
termine in what condition Congress has actually left the 
matter. President Charles H. Markham, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, has given out an interview in which he very justly cites 
the way in which this law was drafted and passed, as typical 
of the way in which railway legislation is being handled. 
“Obviously,” says Mr. Markham, “it would have been far 
better for Congress to have considered the question deliber- 
ately and on its merits before acting; or to have left the 
entire matter to be handled by the commission. Public senti- 
ment needs to be aroused so that it will demand, in the public 
interest, that in future the regulation of railways shall be 
dealt with in a different spirit and manner.” Such legislation 
as this unlimited liability law is outrageous and disgraceful, 
and is largely responsible for the bad business conditions 
which continue to prevail. Business cannot thrive when 
Congress and other law making bodies deal with it in such 
an ignorant and reckless manner. 


MUCKRAKING IN THE WAGE ARBITRATION 


N making their rebuttal in the arbitration at Chicago of the 
wage demands of the engineers and firemen of the western 
roads, Warren S. Stone, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, and W. S. Carter, of the Brotherhood of Enginemen 
and Firemen, introduced a lot of testimony which the fair-minded 
and sensible majority of the members of their organizations do 
not seem likely to regard favorably. They ransacked the history 
of the western roads from the time their first mile was built to 
the time of the arbitration, for every piece of evidence the intro- 
duction of which might tend to bring into disrepute with the 
arbitrators and the public the managements of the railways. 
They tried to show that the railways had robbed the govern- 
ment in getting land grarts and had misused the grants and the 
money derived from their sale. They put into the record all the 
details about the overcapitalization of certain lines, and sought 
to give the impression that all roads have been similarly mis- 
managed financially. They showed that some men prominently 
connected with railways have got rich, and tried to give the 
impression that they and many other men prominently identified 
with railways have got rich by abusing opportunities afforded 
by their fiduciary positions. They recited discreditable trans- 
actions in the past history of the railways, and tried to make it 
appear that because such things were done sometimes in the past 
they are being done universally at present. And they spared no 
effort to secure the widest publicity for every unsavory alle- 
gation they introduced, whether based on facts or on their own 
imaginings. The muckrakers and demagogues who for years 
have been assailing the managements of the railways in the 
magazines and from the stump were quite outdone. 

The question which will doubtless arise in the minds of in- 
telligent and reasonable railway employees is, What is the purpose 
of this testimony and what good will it do? It cannot be denied 
that some railways have been mismanaged. But the most con- 
clusive demonstration that some railways have not been satis- 
factorily managed proves nothing in regard to the way in which 
other railways have been managed. And what was done in the 
management of railways in past years proves nothing as to what 
is being done now. Therefore, the attempt of Messrs. Stone and 
Carter to blacken the reputations of all the western lines by 
introducing testimony regarding the past mismanagements of 
some of them was entirely unjust. 

But suppose they had been able to show that every railway in 
the West had dissipated its financial resources by- mismanage- 
ment. What bearing would this have on the arbitration? If 
the ability of the railways to pay higher wages were an issue, 
and it were shown that they had all dissipated their financial 
resources, all this would prove would be that as a result of their 
mismanagement they have been rendered unable to pay higher 
wages. What good would this have done the case of the engi- 
neers and firemen? 
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As a matter of fact, however, whether the railways are or are 
not able to pay higher wages has never been an issue in this 
arbitration. It was agreed at the outset by the representatives 
of both the railways and the employees that the employees were 
entitled to receive reasonable wages, regardless of the earnings 
or financial condition of the railways as a whole or of individual 
railways. The employees had succeeded in getting this principle 
established in previous arbitrations over the protest of the rail- 
ways, and in this particular arbitration the railways explicitly 
accepted it. It was expressly agreed that the only question to be 
determined was whether the wages being received by the engi- 
neers and firemen were reasonable, and, if not, what changes 
should be made to make them reasonable; and the employees 
contended and the railways conceded that the poorest road must 
pay the same wages as the richest, and that wages must be stand- 
ardized throughout the entire western territory. We repeat, 
then what good could it do the case of the employees for their 
representatives to make sweeping, indiscriminate and, in the main, 
unjust and misleading attacks upon the financial management of 
the railways? 

While it is impossible to see what good, from the standpoint 
of the employees, could be done by introducing this extraneous 
matter, it is easy to see how it is certain in the long run to do 
harm to both the employees and the railways. Every word of 
this kind of testimony tended to poison public sentiment against 
the railways. Most of it related to a comparatively few roads 
and to things done years ago. But the public often fails to dis- 
t:nguish between the way the railways were managed in the past 
and the way they are managed now, or between the way a few 
have been managed and the way a large majority have been 
managed. 

Now, the public, through the legislatures and regulating com- 
missions, determines what rates the railways shall be allowed to 
charge and, therefore, how much they shall be allowed to earn; 


and on how much they are allowed to earn depends, and al- 
ways will depend, how much wages, in the aggregate they can 


pay. Arbitration boards can and do fix the wages per employee 
railways must pay, but, since the public determines how much 
the roads shall be allowed to earn, it evidently follows that the 
higher the arbitration boards fix the wages that must be paid 
the smaller is the number of men that the railways can employ 
with any given amount of earnings. It necessarily follows from 
this that in the long run every influence which tends to create a 
public sentiment that is hostile toward the railways, and which 
tends to limit the amount which they can earn, also tends to re- 
duce the total amount of wages they can pay and the number of 
men they can employ. The testimony introduced by Messrs. 
Stone and Carter was necessarily adapted to inflame public sen- 
timent against the railways. Therefore, it was necessarily adapted 
to prevent the railways from being allowed to earn enough money 
to pay as high wages and employ as many men as it is to the 
interest of their employees that they should. In other words, 
every word of the testimony in question was diametrically op- 
posed to the selfish interests of railway employees themselves, 
including engineers and firemen. That it was opposed to the in- 
terests of the railways themselves goes without saying. These 
being the facts, it is plain that in injecting all this rubbish into 
the case, Messrs. Stone and Carter either were not trying to 
promote the interests of those they represented, or had a very 
erroneous idea as to how this could be done. 

Mr. Stone intimated that while testimony of this kind might be 
familiar and uninteresting to the arbitrators it would make in- 
teresting reading for the thousands of men out on the lines 
whom he and Mr. Carter represented. We should think it would. 
But we should think that the interest taken in it by them 
would be of a very different nature from what Mr. Stone seemed 
to expect. We should think it would tend to arouse a suspicion, 
or even create a conviction, in the minds of the followers of 
Messrs. Stone and Carter that they have not been either very 
fairly or very intelligently represented in the arbitration pro 
ceedings. 

The Railway Age Gazette does not believe that the course fol- 
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lowed by Messrs. Stone and Carter will be endorsed by the 
thoughtful and far-seeing members of their organizations. It 
is inconceivable that most of the members of the organizations 
can believe that their leaders are going to improve the condition 
of railway employees by blackening the reputations of the man- 
agements. Fundamentally, the interests of the railways and their 
employees are mutual; and whatever hurts the railways is bound 
to hurt the employees. One of the main reasons why hundreds 
of thousands of railway employees are out of work now and 
are receiving no wages at all is that the demagogues in poli- 
tics and the misguided leaders of organized labor have been 
only too successful in creating a public sentiment which has 
made it impossible for the railways to get a square deal from 
the public. Whoever helps to foster a public sentiment that is 
hostile to the railways is an enemy not only to the interests of 
the railways but to the interests of every railway employee. 





THE DECREASE IN EARNING POWER OF THE CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC, 1902-1914 


: on operating income is the total amount of earnings of a 
railroad: available to pay interest charges on the borrowed 
money invested in the property, rentals and a return on the in- 
vestment made by the owners. It is arrived at by subtracting 
operating expenses and taxes from the total revenue received 
from operation of the railroad. It is a figure, therefore, that is 
unaffected by capitalization or the volume of stock or bonds is- 
sued by the company. It is the net result which the railroad ob- 
tains by charging its freight and passenger rates and paying for 
the labor and material consumed in performing the services neces- 
sary to earn the rates. 

In the investigation which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is making into the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company’s affairs, the primary question involved is that as to 
(1) whether or not the managers of the railroad property have 
charged rates which, after the payment of expenses and taxes, 
would leave net operating income great enough to pay interest 
and dividends on an outstanding volume of securities obviously 
greater than the probable cost of the property would warrant; 
(2) whether or not the managers had charged rates sufficient 
to yield a net operating income, after the payment of expenses 
and taxes, to pay a fair interest rate on an obviously moderate 
volume of securities outstanding; or (3) whether or not the 
management had charged rates which would yield net operating 
income, after the payment of expenses and taxes, which would 
pay a fair rate of interest on a volume of securities obviously 
very much less than a conservative estimate of the cost of the 
property. In 1902 the operating income of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, which then operated 3,910 miles of road, was 
$10,131,121. This would have been a return of 6 per cent on an 
investment of $168,852,017, or an investment in the railroad 
Property of $43,185 per mile. In 1903, the first year in which 
the present management was in full control, the company earned 
$11,623,906* operating income. This would have been 6 per cent 
on $193,731,767. At the end of that year the company was oper- 
ating 5,579 miles and the operating income, therefore, would 
have represented 6 per cent on an investment of $34,725 per mile. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, the operating income 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, operating 8,328 miles of 
road, was $13,892,534. This would have been interest at 6 per 
cent on an investment of $27,803 per mile of road. The accom- 
panying table shows the mileage, the operating income (total 
farnings remaining after the payment of operating expenses and 
taxes, and before the payment of any rentals or interest charges), 
the total amount on which this operating income would have 
Paid 6 per cent, and the investment per mile of line operated at 
the end of the year on which the net income would have paid 6 
Per cent, 

_An average cost of $27,803 per mile for the Chicago, Rock 


*The com 


July 1 and pany changed the beginning of its fiscal year from April 1 to 


the figures which the company reported were, therefore, for the 


‘Apa ended June 30, 1903. To arrive at the operating income for 
15 onthe” have taken four-fifths of the total operating income for the 
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Island & Pacific Railway property is obviously far below what 
could have been under any conceivable circumstances, the aver- 
age cost per mile of such a property. This $27,803 would have 
been, of course, a total investment in road, terminals, shops and 
equipment. Take the question of equipment alone. In 1914 the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific had 1,678 locomotives of all 
classes, with a total weight of 139,704 tons. A new locomotive 
cannot be bought for less than 10 to 11 cents per pound total 
weight. Taking, however, six cents per pound as a safely con- 
servative figure, the Rock Island locomotives would have cost 





Net Capitalization 

operating 6 per cent per mile at 

Mileage income on 6 per cent 
i ee 3,910 $10,131,121 $168,852,017 $43,185 

90S eiecezss 5,579 14,524,883* 193,731,767+ 34,725F 
i ee 7,259 11,657,020 194,283,667 26,765 
PS aiecetewe 7,205 11,383,310 189,721,833 26,332 
See 7,426 14,538,909 242,315,150 32,631 
Ch Ge ee 7,938 17,518,240 291,970,667 36,781 
NOs ahh 4 8,004 14,365,554 239,425,900 29,913 
ee 8,048 16,400,527 273,342,117 33,964 
PRU oaceue as 8,024 15,274,509 254,575,150 31,727 
1) ee 8,027 16,723,139 278,718,983 34,648 
bh 8,042 15,200,498 253,341,633 31,502 
4S ee 8,048 15,914,395 265,239,917 32,957 
T9TAY s cviewenc 8,328 13,892,534 231,542,233 27,803 


*This is the total for 15 months. 
7 {These figures are reduced to a per year basis. _ 


$16,764,480. The company had in 1914, 989 passenger-train cars, 
exclusive of leased cars. This equipment, of course, includes 
coaches, chair cars, observation cars, dining cars, etc., and nine 
motor passenger cars. Again taking a figure that is conservative 
beyond question, this equipment would have cost at $2,000 per 
unit $1,978,000. There were in freight service, exclusive of 
leased equipment, 36,200 freight cars, including box, furniture, 
automobile, flat, etc. Again taking an unquestionably con- 
servative figure, this equipment would have cost $22,340,000 at 
$700 per unit. The company had 4,500 work cars, cabooses, etc. 
Taking this equipment as having cost $300 per unit, its total cost 
would have been $1,250,000. The total cost of the equipment, 
therefore, would have been $42,332,480, or an average for equip- 
ment alone of $5,083 per mile. : 

Looking at it from another point of view. Since 1907 the 
Rock Island’s accounts have been kept in accordance with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rules and the “investment 
since 1907” is, therefore, the actual cost of additions and better- 
ments to the property. This amount since 1907, less total de- 
preciation, was $60,763,427, or an average of $7,296 per mile. 
This is an investment of more than $1,000 a mile for additions 
and betterments per year. Here is $7,000 out of the total $27,000 
capitalization on which the company is earning 6 per cent ac- 
counted for by additions and betterments of the last seven years. 
The remaining $20,000 is obviously entirely too low. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems unavoidable that the rates 
charged have been inadequate to yield a fair return on anything 
like the actual cost of the property, leaving out of consideration 
entirely capitalization, credit and all other disputable questions. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 
HE Northern Pacific was one of the parties to the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commissicn in the 
transcontinental long and short haul decision, and will there- 
fore share in the benefits of the commission’s acquiescence in 
the railroad companies’ contentions. The company’s annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, throws a rather 
interesting sidelight on the subject of transcontinental business 
and its importance to the railroads. The management says in 
the report in regard to the effect of the opening of the canal: 
“The Atlantic and Pacific coast will certainly be brought closer 
together by the canal, and some exchanges of commodities be- 
tween them can hereafter be effected at a smaller cost than 
heretofore. However, the trade entirely through from coast 
to coast has never formed any large part, even of that minor 
proportion of the country’s total trade arriving at or starting 
from coast points. 
“On lines serving a territory like that of the Northern Pa- 
cific the preponderating movement of traffic seems most likely 
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to be one local to the territories. The Northern Pa- 
cific’s main lines from the head of Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi river to Puget Sound towns are more than 1,900 miles 
in continuous length, but the average length of haul of a ton 
of commercial freight on the company’s railways in the last 
business year was only 275.6 miles.” In’other words, the open- 
ing of the canal and the commission’s recent decision will re- 
sult in a smaller margin of profit on the through business; but 
the through business is very small proportionately. 

The Northern Pacific operated in 1914 an average mileage 
of 6,325 miles. Of this about 44.6 per cent was main line and 
55.4 per cent was branch lines. Of the 20,422,419 tons of rev- 
enue freight carried 13,375,408 tons moved on branch line mile- 
age. The branch line mileage of the Northern Pacific is an im- 
portant factor in the security of the company’s business from 
competition, and it is correspondingly an important factor in 
the development of the northwest. 

The two important events in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, which stand out in the Northern Pacific’s annual report 
are the arrangements made for permanent financing and the 
rather remarkable success which attended the management’s 
efforts to reduce transportation expenses, in the face of a fall- 
ing off in freight business and a lower passenger mile rate, 
without a decrease in passenger business. 

Previous to 1914 the Northern Pacific had had two vehicles 
of permanent financing, the prior lien mortgage and the general 
lien mortgage. By January 1, 1914, all of the general lien bonds 
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paid off, but the cash requirements for some time to come were 
very amply provided for. 

Total operating revenues in 1914 amounted to $68,544,802, 
which is less by $4,131,337 than the revenues in 1913. Total 
operating expenses in 1914 amounted to $41,472,000, a reduc- 
tion as compared with the expenses in the previous year of 
$3,201,000. Transportation expenses were $21,711,000 in 1914 
a decrease of $1,858,000. It is this reduction of 7.88 per cent 
in transportation expenses, with a reduction of 9.67 per cent 
in ton mileage and an increase of 3.14 per cent in passenger 
mileage, that marks the success of the management’s efforts 
toward more effective and economical operation of the prop- 
erty. It must be remembered that transportation expenses are 
incurred through the movement of trains, although revenue js 
earned through the carriage of ton-miles and passenger-miles, 
The total passenger train mileage on the Northern Pacific in 
1914 was 12,015,000; the total revenue freight train mileage, 
9,189,000. Whereas, therefore, the reduction in ton-miles ap- 
pears to more than offset the increase in passenger-miles, as a 
matter of fact, as a potentiality of economy in transportation 
expenses, the decrease in ton-mileage was probably, if other 
things had been equal, much more than offset by the increase 
in passenger business. The saving in transportation expenses, 
therefore, was presumably due very largely to a more effective 
use of the plant. This presumption is strongly borne out by 
traffic and train mileage statistics. 

The average number of freight cars per train-mile, exclusive 
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The Northern Pacific 


which could be issued under the provision of the mortgage had 
been issued, and all but $4,000,000 of the prior lien bonds. A 
new refunding and improvement mortgage was made providing 
for the issue of bonds never to exceed three times the company’s 
outstanding capital stock, the total of bonds, of course, includ- 
ing the amount of bonds outstanding under all prior liens. 

The outstanding capital stock of the Northern Pacific is at 
present $248,000,000. The company now has outstanding $194,- 
737,500 bonds. The provisions of the new mortgage, while 
conservative and restricting the issue of bonds, after the total 
aggregate outstanding has reached $500,000,000, to 80 per cent 
of the cost of new property or additions and betterments, 
provides a comprehensive method of future financing. There 
have been issued since the close of the fiscal year under this 
new mortgage $20,000,000 bonds, the proceeds of which paid 
off all of the outstanding short term notes and gave the com- 
pany a very ample working capital. As of June 20, 1914, the 
company had outstanding $9,605,000 short term notes and had 
cash on hand of $6,596,000. With the receipt of something in 
the neighborhood of $20,000,000 cash the notes were not only 


of caboose, was 38.67 as against 37.04 in 1913, a gain of 440 
per cent. The percentage of empty cars to loaded was very 
slightly less—25.35—in 1914 than in 1913—25.95. The revenue 
trainload in 1914 was 567 tons as against 542 tons in the pre- 
vious year, an increase of 25 tons, or 4.67 per cent. The aver- 
age number of passenger cars in trains was 5.95 in 1914 as 
against 6.12 in 1913. This is a decrease of 2.78 per cent. Not- 
withstanding the increase of 4.40 per cent in the mileage of rev- 
enue passenger trains, there was a decrease of 4.04 per cent 
in the mileage of helper locomotives in passenger service, the 
total helper mileage in passenger service in 1914 being 594,000 
and amounting to 4.95 per cent of the total revenue passenget 
train mileage. Even more notable is the fact that the mileage of 
revenue freight trains, amounting in 1914 to 9,189,000, was 14.87 
per cent less than in 1913, while the mileage of helpers in freight 
service was 998,000 in 1914, a reduction of 27.10 per cent from 
the previous year. In other words, the percentage of helper 
to freight train mileage in 1914 was 10.05 as against 12.68 in 
1913. Weather conditions may have in some instances been 
responsible for a part of this good showing, but only for 4 
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part. There were no new locomotives added to either freight 
or passenger service, and nine in use at the beginning of the 
year were sold during the year. 

Furthermore, smaller sums were spent on maintenance of 
equipment, and at the end of the year a quite considerably 
larger percentage of locomotives were at the shops than at the 


beginning of the year. At the end of the year 79.88 per cent 
of all locomotives were in good condition, as compared with 
82.80 per cent at the beginning of the year, and 8.48 per cent 
were at shops, as compared with 7.17 per cent at the beginning 
of the year, the remainder in both cases being accounted for 
by locomotives in “fair” condition, The fact that 16.73 per 
cent of all locomotives were equipped with superheaters at the 
end of the year, as against 13.91 per cent at the beginning of 
the year, may have some significance in the good showing 
made in the reduction of helper mileage. 

The total amount charged in 1914 for maintenance of equip- 
ment was $8,063,000, or 5.50 per cent less than the charge for 
1913. It is interesting to note that the total amount charged to 
operating expenses for depreciation of equipment was $1,286,- 
000, or slightly over 2 per cent on the book value of the equip- 
ment as carried on the balance sheet. Apparently the company 
charged between 2 and 2% per cent depreciation on locomotives, 
about 2 per cent on freight cars and very considerably less 
than 2 per cent on passenger cars. The new requirements of the 
commission compel a company to charge a depreciation rate 
which will write down the total book value of equipment by the 
time it is renewed. 

A total of $9,364,000 was spent in 1914 for maintenance of 
way and structures. This is less by $824,000 than the amount 
spent in 1913. The principal changes in the amount of main- 
tenance work done was a much smaller mileage of main line 
relaid with 90-Ib. rail—147 miles in 1914 as, against 389 miles 
in 1913; a slightly smaller number of ties put in branch lines, 
and a larger mileage of branch lines relaid with rail—166 in 
1914, as against 116 in 1913. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1914 as compared with 1913: 


1914. 1913. 
BUCIRNS Diledce Onerated  .<o csi ccc sgt eves o* 6,325 6,260 
EE MOUMMUE Soo ccnp cine so Ke aleieslsea ed ties $48,058,812 $52,270,686 
PUMOMMES) COVRNHO 6S oc 554 is 08 tw eNewe ee es 15,707,000 15,808,036 
Total operating revenues .............seeeeeee 68,544,802 72,676,139 
Maint. of way and structures............... 9,363,824 10,188,054 
MOE OE MOUIIBORE. 5 00:5 6.4.0 000 seven ves 8-0 8,063,102 8,532,672 
EE INS 6 Bias cause b's 65:6 Mie ewe cleo 4 1,270,881 1,309,801 
Transportation expenses .........ecerceses 21,710,988 23,569,379 
EE NOTED 505 c5-0 6 5500s vines wr eae ea Owes 1,063,258 1,073,392 
ROtal Gperatinig Expenses: .......ssscccescscecce 41,472,053 44,673,298 
SG aCe ako dk 4 KG ENO REN ORIN 5,030,584 3,999,028 
Gross corporate income ............seeseceeees 27,986,658 28,938,506 
Met Corporate income .........0.0scccesccccces 19,655,247 22,313,518 
ER ee CeO csi’ SRS eye ARO 17,360,000 17,360,000 
Surplus SOC AN ee ee IC Oper rr mr 2,295,247 4,203,518 
Appropriated to cover passenger and freight re- 
RM Foire SE LANA lus ws cculatgonsmaeeeee HERO ATD Cis Di tale OT 750,000 


NEW BOOKS 


Poor's Analyses (First Series). Published by Poor’s Railroad Manual Com- 
pany, 535 Pearl street, New York. Price $5. 

This is a new volume published by Poor’s Railroad Manual 
Company, presenting in bound form the weekly part of Poor’s 
Manual Service for the nine months ending December 31, 
1914. It contains an analysis of the operations of 41 corpo- 
rations, railroad, public utility and industrial, giving the facts 
in such a manner that one may make estimates of the value of 
the securities. Only facts are given, without opinions or deduc- 
tions as to values, but the matter is presented in a convenient 
form to enable and facilitate the formation of such estimates. 
The work is adapted to the needs of those requiring recent in- 
formation to supplement that furnished by reference works, 
such as Poor’s Manuals, and in addition to the analyses of the 
Various corporations it includes a special introductory article, 
‘Shall American Railway Credit Be Destroyed?” 
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FAIR DEALING BETWEEN STATES AND CORPORATIONS 


New York. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAiLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 


As is well known, this city has the best telephone service in 
the world. Some of the incidents of the recent investigations 
seem to indicate that perhaps we have the most reasonable tele- 
phone managers in the world. The New York Evening Post in 
a recent issue said: 

The soft answer of the New York Telephone Company in assenting to a 

just reduction of rates bears witness to a growing good will between the 
public and its public utility servants, displacing the old huffed spirit of 
menace on the one side, of obstruction on the other. In the broader field 
of interstate railway service we have heard much of this fairness for several 
months, It is time that States, and particularly cities, were learning that it 
is only on the basis of frank reasonableness that the civic regulation of 
such corporations can be successful. If the utilities refuse to do their part, 
public ownership will stare them in the face; if the public’s commissions 
are tyrannical, the public shortly pays. 
The Evening Post is a paper noted for far-sighted statesman- 
ship and for its vigorous expressions of opinion on all economic 
subjects. Though you will, probably, call me an old pessimist, 
I want to tell you what I find in this editorial by reading be- 
tween the lines. 

1. Tyrannical commissions. Most commissions seem to be 
actuated mainly by a determination to please the voters. Voters 
being short sighted, the commissions must paint their pictures 
with bold strokes. Having, itself, little comprehension of its 
delicate task, the average commission almost invariably does 
crude work; and in endeavoring to be, or at least to appear, 
impartial, it hits wide of the mark; reduces rates too much. 
This is in effect tyranny, as this editor suggests. 

2. It is time states learned, etc. This lesson was taught a third 
of a century ago in Massachusetts. Surely, “it is time.” But in 
this as in other important lessons of statesmanship, the learning 
processes. have to be repeated, apparently, in each generation, 
or oftener. Will it be the same in 1950, 1980 and A. D. 2015? 
The Massachusetts Commission was organized in 1869, the first 
intelligent, broad-minded and progressive state railroad com- 
mission in the country. After ten years its chairman, C. F. 
Adams, pioneer railroad publicist, retired; and as the columns 
of the Railroad Gazette will show, a most instructive chapter 
of history had been made. 

3ut within the last few years, Massachusetts has followéd 
Jowa, Texas and other radical communities in telling its com- 
mission to strike harder; in other words, to introduce more of 
tyrannical practice. Can we never get public servants who can 
be fair and also firm? Thus far the fair commissioners usually 
have been weak; the firm commissioners have not been fair. 
The Evening Post’s postulate calls for strong men. 

3. There is a difficult lesson for all of us to learn. The Eve- 
ning Post’s principles are all right; but the New York Telephone 
Company, making enormous profits, can comply with this ideal 
theory quite easily. A railroad, earning only 5 per cent or less, 
finds itself with a very different puzzle. The public asks about 
the same thing of the Erie Railroad, laboring under a burden 
of debt, as of the Telephone Company with its gold-bearing 
monopoly. “Growing good will” is a pleasant phrase; but to put 
it in practice in the railroad field still calls for an immense 
amount of patient study. The task of learning practical fairness 
is still a hard one, both for railroad officers and state commis- 
sions and legislatures. When a corporation releases to a city, 
in one year, five millions of profit, the people can, indeed, see 
what is done and they applaud. But if there is only a half million 
in all to divide, and when it will take perhaps five years to 
determine how the percentages should be apportioned, there is 
not so much éclat about it. Pr: KR. 
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Canadian Pacific Terminal Improvements at Vancouver 


A Passenger Station and Pier for Coast Steamships with 
Supplementary Facilities Were Completed Last Year 


Owing to the rapid growth of traffic at the Vancouver, B. C., 
terminal of the Canadian Pacific, it became necessary about two 
years ago to undertake to provide increased facilities for handling 
both passenger and freight business. At this point is handled 
the trans-continental business of the Canadian Pacific, as well 
as its steamship traffic to the more important Pacific coast 
ports and its trans-Pacific business to and from ports in Japan, 
China, Australia and the Philippines, in addition to the inter- 
change traffic with the various other steamship lines at Van- 
couver. This interchange of traffic between the railway and 
steamers, as well as between the city of Vancouver and other 
points necessitated terminal provisions of a somewhat unusua! 
character. 

The passenger station is located at the foot of Granville 
street, one of the principal thoroughfares in the city. This street 
has been extended over the passenger and freight tracks to a 
new steamship pier. To the west at Burrard street another 
viaduct has been constructed over the tracks to afford access to 


RAILWAY PASSENGER STATION 

Granville and Cordova streets are about 30 ft. above the track 
level. This condition necessitated the use of a two-level station 
with the principal public rooms on the street floor and railway 
facilities for baggage, express, etc., on the track level below. 
The plan also lends itself to providing a convenient means of 
access to the train platforms and shelters by a bridge over the 
tracks. Independent exits are provided so that passengers may 
go directly to the street without passing through the station. 
Electrically-operated baggage lifts are provided by which bag- 
gage may be raised from the platform level to the extension of 
Granville street, and thence carried to the steamship pier. On 
the street level of the station are the general waiting room, 
ticket offices, lunch room, women’s waiting room, smoking room 
and baggage checking room, all conveniently located with re- 
lation to each other and with generous allowance for lobbies and 
corridors. The general waiting room is 212 ft. by 56 ft., in- 
cluding the east and west lobbies each of which measures 46 ft. 














| View of New Canadian Pacific Passenger Station from the Harbor 


the steamship pier used for trans-Pacific service, built in 1908, 
and which has since been extended out to the harbor line to pro- 
vide for the larger steamships which were put into service with- 
in the last two years. The site of the old passenger station 
was directly at the foot of Granville street, and the only means 
of access to the steamship piers before the improvements were 
made was by way of a grade crossing west of the old station. 
This crossing naturally was a source of danger and delay, and in 
the new plan the freight yard was re-arranged with connections 
to reach the present steamship piers as well as those which might 
be constructed in the future. 

The passenger track layout provides four through tracks raised 
about 5 ft. above the old grade to reduce somewhat the vertical 
distance between the street level and the track level. Provision 
has been made for an extension of the trackage by leaving room 
for additional passenger tracks to the north over the site now oc- 
cupied by freight tracks. The station building facilities are ade- 


quate to serve several times the number of passenger tracks built 
under the present plan. 





The women’s waiting room and the smoking room 
are each 46 ft. by 36 ft. On this floor also are located the lunch 
room and its service pantry. The kitchen and refrigerating 
rooms are placed on a mezzanine floor below the street level. 
On the track floor are the baggage, mail and express rooms, 
also rooms for Canadian and United States customs, warerooms 
for the news and dining car departments and the power plant. 
Between the station building and Cordova street at the lower 
level is a large paved area used for baggage, mail and express 
trucks. Access to this area from Cordova street is had by a 
ramp descending by easy grades to the west of the station 
building. 

The passenger station is a steel frame structure with pressed 
brick exterior walls and Indiana limestone trim. The main 
facade of the building consists of a colonnade of ten free standing 
Ionic columns, 35 ft. high, symmetrically flanked by pavilions of 
end wings. The track facade of the building is expressed by a 
series of large arched openings and occupies a very conspicuous 
position when viewed from the harbor. The main waiting room 


by 28 ft. 
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rooms are provided with an exhaust system. Vitreous china 
and porcelain plumbing fixtures are used throughout. For fire 
protection the lower floors of the building have a sprinkler sys- 
tem. The upper floors are served: by standpipes and fire hose. 
A vacuum cleaning system consisting of a six-sweeper low suc- 
tion machine operated by a direct connected motor serves all 
parts of the building above the track level. 

Two tracks are provided for inbound and two for outbound pas- 
senger trains with separate platforms. There is also a platform 
adjoining the station used for baggage, mail and express only. 
While Vancouver is the end of the line, the station is arranged 
as a through station in order to secure the best use of the tracks 
and avoid blocking the approaches when the trains are backed 
out preparatory to shifting to the storage yards. Incoming 
trains proceed westward and back out over the thoroughfare in 
the freight yard, leaving the station tracks clear of all shifting 
movements. 


is located immediately behind the colonnade and is approached by 
yaulted corridors from either end of the building. Ionic pilasters 
and engaged columns, artificial Caen stone, are used for the 
decoration of the walls of this room, with the walls tinted to 
match the stone work. The floors are of Terrazo, figured with a 
design panelled to match the arrangement of seats and wall 
columns. The ceiling is 40 ft. above the floor and of heavy beam 
and panel design. Illumination is by means of incandescent elec- 
tric lamps, the ornamental ceiling fixtures and wall torches of 
special design being of cast bronze. The seats in the main wait- 
ing room and the woodwork around the ticket office are of oak. 
The smaller waiting rooms, dining room, etc., are treated in a 
very simple manner with oak wainscoting, plaster walls and 
plain panel ceiling. 

Above the ground floor are three floors devoted to offices for 
the use of the railway company. A large interior court affords 
natural lighting for the general waiting room and also for the in- 
terior office rooms. These offices are finished in natural wood 
with maple floors. Four passenger elevators serve the office 
quarters and the lower mezzanine and track level floors. 


STEAMSHIP PIER 
The extension of Granville street by a viaduct over the tracks 
affords access to the upper level of the new steamship pier. This 
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Plan of New Canadian Pacific Terminal at Vancouver 


viaduct is 80 ft. in width and is enlarged in front of the pier 
station to provide a plaza for public.and private vehicles. Bag- 
gage and freight is received at the pier on the lower level to 
which access is had by ramps leading from Granville street and 
Burrard street viaducts. 

The substructure of the pier is built largely of creosoted tim- 
ber and presents a number of unusual features. Sea worms, 


The service plant, located on the track level floor, has a ca- 
pacity of 450 hp. The boilers are of the horizontal return tubular 
type, designed for oil fuel, and supply steam’ for the forced cir- 
culation hot water heating system in the railway station, also for 
Passenger and freight car heating and for the steamship pas- 
Senger station which is heated by a direct steam system. A 12- 
ton refrigerating plant provides service for the lunch room and 





kitchens. 


Alternating current, purchased from the public service com- 
endl transformed and distributed throughout the terminal for 
ine a and for the operation of the elevators in the build- 
sates ag the track level. Ventilation of the kitchen is accom- 

y means of a stipply and exhaust fan system. All toilet 


the toredo navalis, are very active in the waters of Burrard in- 
let and untreated timber cannot be used safely for more than two 
yeagp where called upon to bear heavy loads. The depth of wa- 
ter at high tide at the outer end of the pier prior to construction 
was over 60 ft., with a soft bottom, necessitating very long piles. 
The harbor was filled in at the site of the pier as high as prac- 
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ticable, and still not interfere with the draught of vessels which 
would use the pier and the piling was then driven through the 
filling. About 3,000 piles were driven in the substratum, these 
piles ranging in length from 80 to 110 ft. The substructure of 
the pier is well braced above the low water line and the filling 
referred to adds additional stiffness to the entire structure. 
Fenders of large logs chained together afford extra protection 
to the pier and distribute evenly throughout the structure any 
shock which may occur from a vessel striking the pier. A rail- 
way track, depressed to bring the floor of the cars about level 
with the pier floor, is carried through the center of .the pier. 
The decking of the pier is of Australian hardwood, which has 
been found to give better wearing results with the class of traffic 
and atmospheric conditions existing in Vancouver. 

The superstructure is slow-burning timber frame construc- 
tion, covered with wood sheathing. The interior trim in the 
public rooms on the upper floor is of Douglas fir finished to 
show the natural grain and beauty of the wood, the exposed roof 
trusses in the main waiting room being dressed and chamfered. 
The waiting room is 83 ft. by 96 ft. A ladies’ waiting room, a 
smoking room and rooms for the immigration and customs de- 
partments of Canada and the United States have been provided. 
There is a promenade overlooking the harbor, reached from the 
waiting room, on the outer end of the pier over the one-story 
freight structure. As one enters from the plaza the ticket office, 








Interior of Main Waiting Room 


parcel room and baggage checking room are conveniently reached 
on the concourse leading to the main waiting room. 

Access to the steamships from the upper level is afforded by 
means of ramps leading from the concourse on easy grades to the 
landing on which the gang planks are placed. The landing is ad- 
justable for different stages of the tide which has a range of 
about 16 ft. Passengers coming from the steamships use the 
ramps and go through the customs examining rooms, or, where 
examination is not necessary, they may be diverted directly into 
the concourse. On the lower level, which is used for baggage, 
express and freight, there are provided electrically operated lifts 
on each side of the pier to meet the vessel ports. These lifts 
are adjustable and may be used as sloping gangways or raised 
and lowered similarly to an elevator and are 10 ft. by 48 ft. in 
area, holding several trucks at one time. 

The general designs and layout of this terminal were pre- 
pared, the terminal buildings constructed and the equipment in- 
stalled by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, Montreal 
and New York, under the general direction of the engineering 
department of the Canadian Pacific, J. G. Sullivan, chief engi- 
neer. The architects for the passenger station were I@grott, 
Blackader & Webster, Montreal. Work was begun early in 
1912, and the station and pier were opened to the public in July, 
1914. 


DRIVER BRAKE SHOES 


By J. S. SHEAFE 


So many refinements in the design of locomotive details have 
been introduced during the past few years in an attempt to de. 
crease weight and effect economies in maintenance that there 
now seem to be very few parts which have been overlooked. The 
contour of driver brake shoes, however, has remained for years 
practically unchanged while, by a few slight alterations from 
the present standard form, brake shoe service may be consider- 
ably improved. 

The use of inserts in the face of the brake shoe to effect a 
more even distribution of tire wear has probably been somewhat 
overdone. Where the inserts are distributed over the entire 
length of the shoe its structure is weakened and there js an 
increased tendency to break before the shoe is worn out. By 
iimiting the use of inserts to the ends of the shoe better net re- 
sults would be obtained. In many cases chilling the ends of 
the shoe might give equally good results. 

Driver brake shoes were originally made with solid faces, 
which wore the tread of the tire quite as much as the rim. 
The introduction of the groove along the center of the shoe 
was undoubtedly the means of effecting a large saving in tire 
wear, but the present standard groove is considerably narrower 
than that originally used, resulting in an increase in weight 
without a corresponding benefit to the service rendered. A 














Present and Proposed Contour of Driver Brake Shoes 


worn driving tire has a contour about like that shown in the 
sketch. The maximum brake shoe wear should take place on 
the rim and flange of the tire as shown at A and D respectively. 
Differential wear varying from a minimum at Y to a maximum 
at X should be provided for on the portion of the tire shown 
at B and the portion shown at C should receive no wear from 
the brake shoe. The contour of the average brake shoe is shown 
by the full lines. The metal at F and E on the sides of the 
shoe is superfluous and only adds to the weight in the scrap pile. 
The metal outside of the broken lines at G and H is not only 
superfluous, but is actually detrimental to the best service of 
the shoe because it produces wear on the tire at points where 
it would be preferable to eliminate all brake shoe wear. As 
shown by the sketch, A and D are acting against portions of the 
tire which otherwise receive no wear, while G and H are i 
creasing the tire wear at B and C, which are subjected to wear 
from the rail. 

The broken lines show a possible contour for the brak 
by which useless metal is eliminated and undesirable tire wear 
reduced: The dimension at E need be only large enough to 
act as a guide for the shoe on the flange of the tire, and F 
may be considered as entirely unnecessary on a flanged shoe. 
Such a design would result in more brake shoes to the ton 
purchased with an equal service from each shoe, as well as 11 
a reduction of tire wear and the resultant damage to frogs 4” 
crossings. " 


e shoe 





Hearings on Western Freight Rate Advances 


Testimony by Railroad Men on Rates on Grain and Grain 
Products, Meat, Packinghouse Products and Fertilizer 


The hearing before Commissioner Daniels at Chicago, on the 
application of railroads in Western Trunk Line and Southwest- 
ern Tariff Committee territory for advances in freight rates, 
during the past week was devoted to testimony of railroad of- 
ficers, supporting their claim that increases asked for are reason- 
able as to individual rates. This followed the general testimony 
reported in last week’s issue as to the financial needs of the 
carriers. Testimony on the rates on grain and grain products 
was presented on March 9 to 12, on livestock, fresh meat, packing 
house products and fertilizer materials on March 13 to 16, and on 
hay, straw and broom corn from March 17 to 18. This was to be 
followed by testimony on the rates on cotton piece goods. 


RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


E. B. Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee, 
was the first witness for the railways on the rates on grain and 
grain products. Mr. Boyd was for several years manager of the 
transportation department of the Chicago Board of Trade, and, 
therefore, was able to testify as to the grain rates from experi- 
ence on the side of the shippers as well as on that of the rail- 
ways. His testimony showed how rate wars and repeated rate 
reductions by railway commissions have brought the present 
scale of freight rates on grain in the West to a point below that 
regarded as reasonable by the railways and that the increase of 
one cent was thought proper in comparison with the rates on 
other commodities, and because the Eastern roads have ad- 
vanced the grain rates one cent. He said the roads would at- 
tempt to prove the reasonableness of the advance of one cent 
from points on and east of the Missouri river, and in the through 
rates from points west thereof built thereon, in comparison with 
rates approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission for sim- 
ilar distances, to Duluth, Minneapolis and Milwaukee, that the 
rates are based on the lowest rates west of the IlJlinois-Indiana 
state line. He said that they are also shown to be reasonable by 
comparison of the gross earnings per ton mile on a large number 
of other commodities, and by all the rules of reason that apply 
to the making of freight rates. Mr. Boyd said that with respect 
to other commodities grain is not paying its proportion of the 
transportation cost. It is a commodity given more consideration 
than any other one article of transportation in the way of privi- 
leges and facilities. 

The rates today on grain are lower than, or as low as they 
were 10 years ago, although everything has advanced in price. 
Some years ago it took three bushels of grain to pay for a given 
unit of transportation, and today it takes less than one bushel. 

Originally, Mr. Boyd said, the rates on wheat and corn from 
the Missouri river to Chicago were 21 and 19 cents, respectively. 
In one of the rate wars these rates were reduced to 6 cents, and 
finally rates of 17 and 16 cents were established in 1905. Since 
that time various rate reductions have carried wheat to 1534 
cents and corn to 1434 cents. The one cent advance asked, there- 
fore, would leave the rates lower than those prevailing in 1905. 
The proposed rates, he said, are lower than those prevailing in 
the Northwest, although the latter rates are based upon an un- 
duly low scale through the effect of the unreasonably low dis- 
tance tariff in Minnesota, which, he said, is lower than anything 
west of the Illinois-Indiana state line. They are lower also, he 
said, than the rates into Central Freight Association territory, 
which have already been pronounced unreasonably low by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself. These statements were 
supported by elaborate exhibits, one of which made a comparison 
of earnings per car mile and per ton mile, gross and net, on 
various carload commodities, with similar information on grain 
and its products, to and from Chicago, Ill, and various other 
points. This showed that for distances of 500 miles the proposed 


grain rates in the western territory are lower than the Central 
Freight Association rates. 

Another exhibit accompanied by a map illustrated the effect 
of the first application on June 10, 1904, of proportional rates 
from Omaha and Council Bluffs to Chicago, which were on 
wheat 12 cents and on corn 11 cents. These rates applied to 
traffic originating beyond. 

The rate from the first station west in Nebraska, Irvington, to 
Omaha was 5 cents. This rate added to the 12 cents and 11 cents 
proportional rates from Omaha and Council Bluffs made through 
local rates to Chicago from Irvington on wheat 17 cents and 
corn 16 cents. These became maximum rates from intermediate 
points. From Omaha and Council Bluffs the local rates to Chi- 
cago that were in effect before the proportional rates were estab- 
lished were wheat 20 cents and corn 18 cents. Examination 
shows that even the advanced rates are generally lower than the 
reductions originally made on account of the proportional rates. 

In 1906 reduction in the proportional rates of 1% per cent per 
100 lb. was made from all Missouri river points to Chicago be- 
cause of the allowance of 1% per cent per 100 lb. for elevation, 
some roads preferring to reduce the rates and give the benefit to 
all shippers rather than pay elevation to a few. By the addition 
of the 5 per cent per 100 lb. to these reduced proportional rates 
the through local rates from Irvington, Neb., to Chicago were 
made on wheat 1534 cents and on corn 1434 cents per 100 Ib. 
After.the elevation question was finally settled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission allowing an elevation allowance of 4 
cent per bushel the proportional rates were restored to 12 cents 
and 11 cents on wheat and corn respectively. 

In the meantime, the lines operating from Council Bluffs and 
Omaha to the southwestern Missouri river points interpreted the 
term “originating beyond” as meaning from any origin, and 
therefore applied the proportional rates alike to both Iowa and 
Nebraska grain. This practice diverted considerable grain from 
Iowa through the back door gateway at Council Bluffs and 
Omaha to Kansas City and also to St. Louis and the East. The 
roads operating from Council Bluffs and Omaha eastward then 
did likewise. Because of the strongly competitive conditions with 
respect to Iowa traffic that developed under this method of ap- 
plying proportional rates thereto, Iowa lines made no further 
advance in their local scale from Missouri river and Iowa to 
Chicago when the proportional rates were restored. The 1534, 
cent rate on wheat and 143% cents on corn are in effect today, 
although the suspended rates make them 1 cent per 100 Ib. 
higher. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Boyd said, rates should be no lower on export 
grain than on domestic. The two cent increase to the gulf ports 
for export is proposed because there is already a one cent ad- 
vance to Atlantic ports. The keen competition of gulf lines and 
the seaboard lines formerly resulted in a differential of one 
cent for grain for export, but on account of the expense of 
handling this traffic there is no reason why the rate should be 
lower. 

“Car mile earnings on grain are excessively low compared to 
other commodities,” said Mr. Boyd. “To bring grain up to equal 
earnings per car mile with other commodities, it is necessary to 
load to 70,000 or 80,000 Ib. per car, while other commodities carry 
from 30,000 to 40,000 Ib. 

“We hear a great deal of talk about co-operation by shippers’ 
associations, and there has been a great deal of co-operation 
toward economical loading of freight, but in the heavy loading 
of grain we have got nowhere. Millers are notoriously light 
loaders, yet they are the first to complain about car shortages.” 

Mr. Boyd was cross-examined at length by Clifford Thorne, 
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of the lowa commission, and by A. E. Helm, of the Kansas com- 
mission. This involved a great deal of discussion as to the basis 
for making rates. Mr. Boyd said railroads no longer make rates, 
they change them, and he insisted strongly on the importance 
of the principle “what the traffic should bear.” At various times 
Mr. Thorne asked questions about items of cost, to which Mr. 
Boyd invariably replied that rates were not made that way. He 
also made it clear that all of his figures related to the time prior 
to June 30, 1914, so that conditions caused by the European war 
in no way affected them, that the advance in rates had been 
decided upon before the war began, although he thought the high 
prices now prevailing for grain should be considered. Today 
the domestic consumer in this country, he said, is paying the 
price dictated by the warring nations of Europe on 85 per cent 
of the product, and the producers are reaping the benefit. 

Judge Helm asked whether the carriers had reduced rates 
when corn was selling for 10 cents in Kansas and was being 
used for fuel. “Yes, they did,” replied Mr. Boyd. “The gov- 
ernor asked the railroads to make an emergency rate and they 
did so, and inside of 10 minutes the price went down by the 
amount of the reduction in the Chicago market, because of the 
threatened movement, and therefore, no additional corn was 
moved on account of the lower rate.” There was also a great 
deal of discussion as to whether or not the producer pays the 
freight rate, and Mr. Boyd said no one had ever succeeded in 
demonstrating to him that he did under all circumstances. 

Mr. Boyd was followed by F. P. Eyman, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & North Western, who showed how 
the rates on grain and grain products for a long term of years 
have shown a general downward tendency, while the market value 
in the same period has shown an almost unbroken advance. 

“With the proposed increase of 1 cent per hundred pounds,” 
he said, “the rate on wheat from the Missouri river would be 
1634 cents per hundred pounds against 21 cents in 1902, while that 


on corn would be only 1534 cents against 18 cents in 1902. 
“In that time there has been a conspicuous rise in the market 


value of these grains which had its inception long before. The 
Iowa price of corn, for instance, in the decade from 1870 to 1879 
averaged 25 cents per bushel. Between 1880 and 1889 the aver- 
age was 30 cents per bushel; between 1890 and 1899 it receded 
to 27 cents; between 1900 and 1909 the average was 39 cents, and 
on December 1, 1913, before the influence of the war sent the 
price higher, the lowa price was 60 cents per bushel, while the 
Nebraska price was 65 cents per bushel. 

“The effect of this decided rise in price, in conjunction with 
the decline in rates, is seen in the proportion of the market value 
consumed in the freight rate. In 1905 it took 204 bushels of 
corn in value to transport 1,000 bushels to Chicago based on 
the average rate and average price in 1905. Under the proposed 
advanced rate, it would take only 1219/10 bushels to transport 
1,000 bushels to Chicago, based on the December 1, 1913, price. 
In 1905 it took 2347/10 bushels of wheat to bring 1,000 bushels 
to Chicago, while under the proposed rate it would take only 
212 3/10 bushels to transport the 1,000 bushels.” 

The loss and damage claims per car of grain and grain prod- 
ucts on the North Western, said Mr. Eyman, averaged 74.6 cents 
per car in 1913 and 77.1 cents per car in 1914. The average on all 
carload freight in 1913 was only 217/10 cents per car, while in 
1914 it was 262/10 cents, only about one-third the average loss 
and damage per car involved in the grain traffic. In other words, 
the loss and damage per car of grain and grain products was 343 
per cent of the loss and damage per car on all carload freight 
in 1913, and in 1914 was 294 per cent of: the average loss and 
damage per car on all carload freight. 

Judge Helm asked whether the railroads had ever tried to re- 
duce the number of claims instead of increasing the rates. Mr. 
Eyman said that every effort had been made to reduce claims, 
particularly the claims for concealed losses, and that many of 
them had been litigated, but the roads had always lost. 

B. E. Perkins, freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, also spoke of the 
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interference by state-made rates with interstate transportation, 

Mr. Perkins paid particular attention to Texas and went at 
length into the history of grain rates. He showed that prior to 
December 15, 1902, there was a very unsatisfactory condition 
and no satisfactory rate basis. In 1902 the southwestern lines in- 
augurated a new system of rates, consisting of proportional or 
reshipping rates from primary markets. “The rates to Texas 
points,” he said, “since then have been based upon the rate to 
Texarkana, on the state line, plus the rate from there to the point 
in Texas. The rate from Texarkana to the destination has been 
fixed by the Texas railway commission,” he said, “and the vol- 
ume of the rate obtainable for the interstate shipment to Texas 
has been largely controlled by the state rates controlled by the 
Texas commission. From 1902 to the present, by reason of re- 
ductions by the Texas commission in local rates within Texas, 
and the extension of the territory in Texas to which these rates 
apply have forced the carriers to reduce the rates for transporta- 
tion of grain from all interstate points to Texas. 

“In contrast with this descending grain scale the rates on 
class freight and commodities generally, including those now 
under consideration, have been advanced ‘since 1902. The first 
class rates from St. Louis to Texas in 1902 was $1.30, whereas 
today it is $1.47. In 1908 substantial advances were granted by 
the commission on commodities generally, from interstate points 
to Texas, after an exhaustive hearing. Advances were granted 
on 127 commodities out of a total of 143 contained in the tariff.” 

Mr. Perkins then introduced exhibits comparing the earnings on 
grain to Texas with earnings on other commodities. He also gave 
a detailed history of rates in Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
bringing out the conditions peculiar to each, showing that the 
rates on grain for a number of years have remained either sta- 
tionary or have declined, while rates on other classes of freight 
and commodities generally have advanced. His exhibits show 
that rates to Louisiana are even lower than those to Texas, 
themselves pronounced unreasonably low. 

During the testimony on grain rates it was brought out that 
there had been a misunderstanding as to the dates set for the 
hearing, and it was announced that the railroads would be given 
the time originally set for hearings during March to present 
their evidence and arrangements would be made for rebuttal 
testimony on the part of the shippers after April 2. 

Commissioner Daniels said he desired to reiterate some of the 
requests made by the commission in its circular calling for cer- 
tain information which the railroads had not yet furnished. He 
said the commission desired statistics for 1913 and 1914 as to 
total carloads, average haul, total ton miles, total revenue, aver- 
age revenue per net ton mile and gross ton mile, and average 
load per car on the commodities on which advances are proposed 
and on a number of other commodities also. He repeated a re- 
quest for figures as to the comparative cost of terminal and line 
haul. C. C. Wright, general solicitor of the North Western and 
chairman of the committee representing the railroads, explained 
that only a few of the roads kept their figures segregated in the 
manner suggested by the commission; and that the method used 
by these was not uniform, but that the roads would furnish what 
information they could. As to the terminal and line haul com- 
parison, he said it would be impossible to furnish anything that 
would be of the slightest value. 

Mr. Wright said that if the advance of one cent per hundred 
were applied to all of the grain shipped from each county in 
Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri, according to 
government reports, the increase would only be $3,000,000 a year. 
This, however, is too large, because a very considerable portion 
of this grain is not moved to markets where the advances apply, 
while there is included also grain on which no advance is asked. 

LIVESTOCK AND MEAT RATES 

F. A. Leland, chairman of the Southwestern Tariff Committee, 
was the first witness for the railways on Saturday on the rates 
on packing house products, fresh meat, livestock and fertilizer. 
The advance on packing house products is from the various pack- 
ing centers, such as Omaha, Kansas City, Fort Worth and 
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Wichita to Chicago, and is based upon an advance of 3% cents 
per hundred pounds between Missouri river points and Chicago, 
with such adjustment of rates from other packing house points 
as shall continue the relation of rates heretofore maintained. The 
livestock rates are advanced from Missouri river points to the 
East and from southwestern points to the East, covering a por- 
tion of the territory which was not included in a case now before 
the commission. 

“There has been severe competition between the carriers for 
this large tonnage,” said Mr. Leland, “most of which is controlled 
by a half dozen large firms of packers, each of which maintains 
and has maintained a most efficient traffic organization, seeking 
at all times every advantage in rates or service. Any line failing 
to give preferred service on this traffic, both in movement of 
loaded and return of empty cars, has been deprived of it until 
ready to resume satisfactory schedules. 

“In four years to December 31, 1914, a total of 321,539 cars of 
packing house products and fresh meats were shipped by these 
few shippers from Missouri river packing centers, of which about 
250,000 consisted of fresh meat on which the normal rating is 13 
cents higher than what we seek to get in these proceedings. If 
shipments from Wichita, Oklahoma City and Fort Worth are 
added, the total is probably 500,000 cars in four years. This 
represents about $4,000,000, or $1,000,000 a year which should 
have gone to the railways if the advances asked for are reason- 
able. 

“The advance of 3%4 cents per hundred pounds could not be 
reflected in the price of meat to the consumer. It amounts to 
only 1/33 of a cent per pound. Packers generally change the 
price of meat 4% of a cent per pound at a time, or 12% cents per 
hundred pounds, almost four times the amount now asked in the 
freight rate. Therefore, the packer could not reflect the rate in 
the cost to the consumer, as the alteration is too small. Of course 
someone has to absorb the advance and the packer is the person 
who must and should do it.” 

Packing house products, he said, are regularly rated fifth class 
under present classifications, and fresh meat third class, the com- 

f “ : “ 

modity rates on which advances are asked being considerably 
‘less. The advance would make both the same as fifth class, or 
13 cents less than third class on fresh meat from Missouri river 
to St. Louis and Chicago. From Wichita to St. Louis the rate 
would be 23 cents less than fifth class and 30.5 cents less than 
third class, while from Oklahoma City to St. Louis it would be 
27.5 less than fifth class and 52.5 cents less than third class, the 
respective classifications of packing house products and fresh 
meat. 

“Present rates,” said Mr. Leland, “are far below what they 
should be, considering the character of the traffic, the nature of 
the service and in relation to rates in effect on other carload 
traffic of similar classification. The traffic requires expedited 
service in cars provided by the shippers, weighing about 22 tons 
gross. The traffic is of perishable nature and about three tons 
of ice are carried as preservative, the cars being stopped often 
in transit for re-icing. The traffic, therefore, is of a very ex- 
pensive nature, and the freight charges represent a very small 
portion of the value of the commodity transported.” 

The witness submitted numerous comparisons showing rates on 
this business as compared with fifth and third class rates estab- 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commission in this western 
territory in recent cases. Figures were presented showing the 
ross ton mile earnings on this traffic as compared with the aver- 
age of all commodity rates on other articles carrying the same 
classification. 

“The present low level of rates,” said Mr. Leland, “is due 
largely to stress of severe market and carrier competition. In 
the rate war from Omaha and Kansas City to the Mississippi 
valley and southeastern territory from 1897 to 1899, the rate on 
Packing house products got down to 1 cent per hundred pounds, 
Omaha to Ohio river crossings. Another instance of severe com- 
Petition was the gradual depression of rates from Wichita and 
the Kansas City market. in the effort to secure business to the 
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east and southeast. As shown by the development of the packing 
industry at Fort Worth and later at Oklahoma City, there has 
been a gradual reduction of rates made to enable each of these 
new markets to compete with older markets. The element of 
market competition is one which cannot be divorced from rate 
adjustments on this traffic and its effect has always been to depress 
the rates.” 

The hearing on Monday was enlivened by a discussion of the 
newspaper reports of the case which Luther M. Walter, attorney 
for Morris & Co., declared were being influenced by the railways. 
Commissioner Daniels promptly shut off discussion of the sub- 
ject, saying the case was not being tried in the newspapers. 

E. B. Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk Line Commit- 
tee, and C. E. Spens, assistant freight,traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, testified on Tuesday as to the 
reasons for advancing live stock and meat rates. 





THE STANDARD CODE ON THE B. R. & P. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has adopted a number 
of changes in its train rules and has issued a revised edition 
of the whole book of rules for the operating department, to go 
into effect April 1. One of the principal changes is a require- 
ment that conductors and enginemen at the beginning of each 
trip shall sign a report, to be transmitted to the despatcher, 
certifying that they have read all bulletins, naming the one last 
posted, and, on the same blank, that they have compared watches, 
specifying how much fast or slow each watch may be. The green 
glasses in the marker lights used on the rear of trains are to be 
abandoned, and yellow used in place thereof. 

In the “General Notice” or introduction to the rules this code 
differs from the A. R. A. version in that there are two intro- 
ductory paragraphs covering the conduct of employees in broader 
fashion than is common in cold official railroad rules. These two 
paragraphs are as follows: 

The nature of the transportation business and its relation to the State 
and community require the services of men of active minds, good character 
and general ability. ‘The employees of a railroad are at all times, both in 
the discharge of their duties as employees and as citizens, under the 
constant view of the public. Failure to be efficient parts of the transporta- 
tion system, or valuable citizens in whatever place they are domiciled, 
brings reproach upon them and on the corporation with which they are 
connected. 

There are corporate and private duties devolving upon each officer and 
employee that are not, nor can they be, expressed by fixed instructions or 
rules. A failure on the part of any one to perform such duties makes it 
the duty of the proper officer of the company to indicate to the person 
privately, in a proper way and place, his shortcomings. Subsequent failure 
to profit by the warning must sever the relations existing as employer and 
employee, notwithstanding the fact that there has been no literal violation 
of the printed rules. 

A large proportion of the rules are in some respects different 
from those in the code as formulated by the American Railway 
Association. We note some of the more prominent differences. 

The “General Rules,” A to L, are amplified by the addition of 
others, extending to Z, and nine beyond Z. These added rules 
include all those matters in which all or many of the different 
classes of employees are interested and which in most codes are 
put into a chapter by themselves, following the numbered rules. 
One rule, H H, provides that on trains. detoured over other lines 
the conductor and the engineman shall be equally responsible 
with the pilot for the safety of the train movement. Following 
the general rules are two short notices, one on applicants for 
employment and one on promotion. The code of definitions 
varies, in many small details, from the A. R. A. standard. 

Rule 2a, requires watches to be shown to an inspector every 
two weeks or oftener. Rule 3 contains the usual injunctions 
about watches, and, in case of conductors and enginemen, both 
road and yard, requires them, when comparing, to assure them- 
selves that watches are fully wound. Fusees, heretofore burn- 
ing ten minutes, are changed; and flagmen will use five-minute 
red fusees and five-minute yellow fusees. Rule 11, forbidding a 
train to pass a red fusee, does not apply on a line where the 
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block system is in use; the train will stop and then proceed 
under control until a block signal is reached. 

Rule 14, prescribing whistle signals for calling in the flagman 
names, on the branches, combinations different from those used 
on the main line. On double track, whistle signal 14c is to be 
used only when passing trains. 

Following Rule 33 are four new rules regulating slow boards 
(or flags used for indicating that speed must be reduced) and 
another cautioning enginemen, when handling very long freight 
trains, to stop, if and whenever the hand signals cannot be seen. 

Rule 90b requires the engineman, in the case of freight trains, 
when approaching a meeting point, to signal to the conductor 
by three blasts of the whistle, two long and one short; while 
in the case of passenger trains the conductor must be the first 
to act, sounding two long and one short on the air whistle. 

The time interval specified in Rule 91, for trains of all classes, 
moving in the same direction, is five minutes. 

A large portion of the lines of this company are equipped 
with automatic block signals; for other parts of the road the 
spacing of trains is covered in Rule 9la as follows: 

Operators must block passenger trains a station apart, and all other 
trains a station behind passenger trains, unless it is otherwise provided. 

Snow plows and engines equipped with flangers, in service, must be run 
in absolute manual block. 

All other trains [freight following freight, etc.] must be blocked five 
minutes apart, unless otherwise provided. 

Within yard limits trains do not have to flag, in clear weather, 
except when on the time of a first-class train. Rule 93 regu- 
lates practice in this respect; and requires that by night or in 
stormy or foggy weather proper signals must be displayed on all 
trains, cars or engines on main tracks. 

Rule 99, the flagging rule, has four supplemental rules, a, b, 
c and d, the last of which reads: “Passenger trains making un- 
usual stops in yard limits or standing an unusual length of time 
in yard limits must be protected by flagman.” 

Rule 100b requires that when, in the conditions named, flag- 
men are sent out they shall be given instruction in writing viz.: 
in the case of work trains, relief trains and section or bridge 
gangs; and when a conductor sends a flagman. ahead on another 
train to hold the road. A flagman holding written instructions 
is to stop the train that he flags; and then hand the written in- 
structions to the engineman; the engineman is to read them 
and then repeat them within the hearing of the flagman and the 
fireman. These instructions for flagging are to be issued by the 
conductor and engineman jointly, both signing. A flagman must 
not be sent out to flag only certain trains; he must flag all trains. 
This rule further reads: “Work and relief trains, running against 
opposing trains, must send out a second flagman when moving 
around all curves, and will not leave the regular flagman at an 
unreasonable distance from their work.” A form is prescribed 
for the use of conductors in writing instructions to flagmen, and 
a carbon copy is to be kept by him. 

Following Rule 104 are ten supplementary rules, dealing largely 
with the management of hand switches and with switching move- 
ments with passenger trains. Following Rule 105 are five sup- 
plementary rules on miscellaneous subjects. 

Rule 208a contains elaborate precautions for the guidance of 
despatchers when sending a meeting order to a train at the 
meeting point. Rule 210 requires the conductor only to sign 
train orders. Orders on Form 31 must be delivered by the con- 
ductor personally to the engineman and he must read the order 
aloud to the conductor before proceeding. 

The use of form 19 for orders restricting the superiority of 
a train is covered by Rule 21la, which is as follows: 


Outside of territory covered by a block system, a “19” order must not 
be sent to a train, the superiority of which is thereby restricted. 

Within the automatic block signal limits Form 19 train order may be 
issued to restrict the superiority of a train, except that Form 31 must be 
used as follows: 

First: When orders are delivered at a non-train-order or closed train- 
order station. 

Second: When necessary to restrict a train which has been cleared or 
the engine of which has passed train order signal. 
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Third: When issuing an order, Form G, example 3, or an order under 
any example of Form F. 

Fourth: When giving any train right over all trains. 

Fifth: When reducing a time order, where necessary that despatcher 
have signature of superior and inferior trains before completing order to 
superior train. 

Within the manual block system limits, the “19” train order must not be 
used to restrict superiority, except that on single track when a copy of 
the order has been addressed to, and acknowledged by, the operator at the 
meeting or waiting point, Form A and examples 3 and 4 of Form E may 
be used. 

Operators will fill out clearance card, designating thereon numbers of 
all orders, Forms 19 and 31, repeat to despatcher train and order numbers 
as they appear on clearance and obtain O. K. with time and despatcher’s 
initials, writing same before delivery in blank space provided for that 
purpose. Operator will retain carbon copy of clearance. 

Despatcher must write train and order numbers in his train order book 
as transmitted by operator from clearance, and must designate time clear- 
ance wes made O. K. not transmitting O. K.’s unless operators repeat 
numbers of all orders to be delivered to the train to which clearance is 
addressed. 

Conductor’s and engineer’s atiention is called to the importance of ap- 
proaching at a moderate rate of speed train order offices where orders are 
to be received; also to the necessity of carefully checking clearance card 
to ascertain positively that clearance is properly addressed, and that orders 
received are those called for by clearance. 


Following the train rules are the manual block signal Rules 
301 to 321, five pages, and next the automatic block signal rules, 
four pages. These last are preceded by three pages of ex- 
planatory notes. Neither the manual nor the automatic block 
signal rules correspond to those in the standard code as issued 
by the American Railway Association. The rules for interlock- 
ing signals differ from those in the standard code, although 
a larger proportion of them correspond with those in the 
standard. 

Following the standard rules are eighty pages containing the 
rules addressed to different classes of employees; and following 
this part of the book are twenty pages containing rules regard- 
ing personal injuries; handling United States mail; train mail; 
uniforms; steam heat; air brakes; bulletins; tools required on 
engines, cabooses, baggage cars and passenger cars; and rules 
for the care of lamps. 

Following are some of the instructions for despatchers: 

720. . . . The train order signal should not be entirely depended 
upon to hold train for orders during a blizzard. Extra precaution must 
be used. 

722. 
not issue an order reading “10:00 a. m.,” but 
10:01 a. m. 

723. Before giving an exira its running orders, enter it on the train 
sheet, and carefully examine such sheet for opposing and work extras. 

When practicable always run extras to their known destination; that is, 
avoid for temporary convenience, short running orders. 

724. As far as possible avoid issuing round-trip orders; when necessary 
to give them, enter such extra on both sides cf the train sheet, BEFORE 
ISSUING THE ORDER. Do not attempt to restrict such extra on its 
return trip by sending the order in advance of it; either get the signature 
of the conductor, or place the order affecting such train at a station which 
will be reached on its return trip. 

725. A conspicuous circle should be drawn on train sheet around limits 
of any work trains on line. 

Do not extend the limits or time of a work extra. Annul their former 
order and issue another as may be necessary under later conditions. 

727. Meeting orders must not be issued except when the trains affected 
can see and identify each other at the meeting point. 

730. When a train is to be detoured and its schedule annulled between 
certain stations, secure the acknowledgment of the conductor of the 
schedule which is annulled before issuing for other trains, or otherwise s0 
place the annulment that an accident cannot result should the detoured 
crew regain their proper district at an unexpected point. 


An even hour must not be used in giving time of day; that is, do 
make it read 9:59 or 


Raitway TRAFFIC 1N Morocco.—It is reported that a recent 
decree has sanctioned the use of military railways in the French 
zone of Morocco by private persons, whilst declining responsibil- 
ity for their safety. Should this measure be further extended, it 
is stated, and the Rabat-Fez Railway be used for merchandise, 
there can be little doubt that goods imported from foreign coun- 
tries destined for Mequinez, Fez, and the districts fed from 
those centers would be directed to Kenitra, the trade being thus 
diverted from Laraiche and Tangier. 
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RESULTS OF THE LOCOMOTIVE BOILER 
INSPECTION LAW* 


By Frank McMAanAamMy 


Chief Inspector, Locomotive Boilers, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


A resume of the work of the locomotive boiler inspection 
service during the three years and eight months since the 
law became effective shows results for which we have not 
one word of apology to offer. The following table shows in 
concrete form the inspection work performed each year since 
the passage of the law; and the decrease in the percentage of 
locomotives reported defective indicates in a measure the 
improvement in conditions: 


1914 1913 1912 
Number of locomotives inspected.. 92,716 90,346 74,234 
Number found defective.......... 49,137 54,522 48,768 
Percentage found defective....... 52.9 60.3 65.7 
Number ordered out of service.... 3,365 4,676 3,377 


It does not, however, fully show the improved conditions 
resulting from the operation of the law, because, as pointed 
out in our 1913 report, our attention was first concentrated 
on the more serious defects, so that the number of fatalities 
might be reduced; therefore, the improvement is more ac- 
curately indicated by the reduction in the number of casualties, 
as shown by the following table: 


1914 1913 1912 
ee! ee ne ee 555 820 856 
Decrease from previous year...per cent 32.3 4.2 Rea 
Decrease from 1912............ per cent 35.1 naka Pee 
UMN RMS 5c 5) 55: 5. c G8) a) eco 0\'6 bie erele. Viera 23 36 91 
Decrease from previous year....per cent 36.1 60.4 sat 
Decrease from 1912............ per cent 74.7 ee ne 
IS ANNU RIND 6555.6 9.00.50 0 eis ous 0d pa 614 911 1,005 
Decrease from previous year....per cent 32.6 9.3 ee 
Decrease from 1912 .....05000% per cent 38.9 ee 


The data shown above is taken from the records up to 
July 1, 1914. A check of the first six months of the present 
fiscal year, that is from July 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915, in 
comparison with the corresponding period in the preceding 
year shows that during the period ended January 1, 1914, 
there was a total of 349 accidents which resulted in injury, 


with 15 killed and 385 injured thereby. During the period. 


ended January 1, 1915, there was a total of 253 accidents 
which resulted in injury, with 6 killed and 271 injured there- 
by, or a decrease of 27.5 per cent in the number of accidents, 
) per cent in the number of killed, and 30 per cent in the 
nmber injured by the failure of locomotive boilers and their 
appurtenances. 

Going back further and making a comparison with the cor- 
responding period for 1912, we find that during the six months’ 
period ended January 1, 1913, there were 470 accidents which 
resulted in injury, with 24 killed and 512 injured thereby. In 
other words, the number killed by failure of locomotive 
boilers and their appurtenances during the first half of our 
fiscal year which began on July 1, 1912, was 12% per cent 
greater than for the-corresponding periods in the two follow- 
ing fiscal years, with almost as great a decrease in the number 
injured and the number of accidents. Or, to state the whole 
matter briefly, in three years the number killed by failure of 
locomotive boilers and their appurtenances has been reduced 
from about 100 per annum to less than one-fourth that num- 
ber, and the number injured from more than 1,000 per annum 
fo less than one-half that number, with a corresponding de- 
trease in the number of accidents. 

These are the direct results of the operation of the loco- 
motive boiler inspection law, and indicate the manner in 
Which it is fulfilling the purpose for which it was enacted: 
namely, to promote safety. The question will no doubt arise 
% to just what the law has done to produce such results. 

he results are due to a number of reasons, among which are 
More careful inspection, more prompt repairs and attention 
to minor defects, investigation and classification of every 
accident that resulted in injury, with a view to determining 
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the cause and remedying it, and giving publicity to the in- 
formation collected. 

No railroad man with a trace of honesty and a knowledge 
of conditions and practices prior to the passage of the law can 
question the fact that, generally speaking, inspections are 
now made more carefully and more regularly, and repairs 
are more promptly made, and further that the question of 
repairs is less apt to be determined by the number of loads 
in the yard awaiting movement, although unfortunately that 
is still occasionally considered to be the deciding factor; an 
illustration being a recent request by a master mechanic to 
operate a locomotive with 43 broken staybolts a distance of 
312 miles, because they needed the power. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that such instances are becoming more rare, 
although we still occasionally find a superintendent or train- 
master who in spite of the fact that he is at the other end 
of the division considers himself a better judge of the condi- 
tion of a locomotive than an inspector or foreman who is on 
the ground, and orders it into service regardless of its 
condition. 

The importance of giving attention to minor defects can 
be shown by a single illustration. During the last fiscal year 
18 persons were injured due to studs blowing out of firebox 
or wrapper sheets. The practice of repairing leaky studs by 
caulking, or permitting them to continue in service without 
repairs, should be discontinued. 

I have recently had occasion to read very carefully state- 
ments made before Congressional committees at the time 
the boiler inspection law was pending, to the effect that all 
boiler explosions were really crown sheet failures due to low 
water; therefore, were man failures. In order to correct this 
misapprehension, attention is directed to the records of such 
accidents since July 1, 1911. 

During the year 1914, as compared with 1912, accidents 
which are usually termed boiler explosions which resulted in 
injury have decreased 44 per cent, or from 97 in 1912 to 54 in 
1914, and the number of killed and injured has decreased 64 
per cent, or from 290 to 104. During the same period crown 
sheet failures due to low water decreased 48 per cent, or from 
92 to 48. I am directing attention especially to this class of 
accidents, first to show that the class of accidents which were 
said to be unpreventable have been materially reduced, and 
also because our investigations have shown that by proper 
application and maintenance of boiler appurtenances they 
can be still further reduced. 

Rule 42 provides that, “Every boiler shall be equipped 
with at least one water glass and three gage cocks. The 
lowest gage cock and the lowest reading of the water glass 
shall be not less than 3 in. above the highest point of the 
crown sheet.” While it may be a compliance with the letter 
of the law to locate these appurtenances where they can be 
most easily applied, regardless of their convenience to the 
enginemen, it is manifestly not a compliance with the intent 
of the law, and is not conducive to safety, as an improper or 
inconvenient location may seriously interfere with their 
proper use. A certain type of locomotive has the water glass 
located directly behind the engineer and entirely out of sight 
of the fireman. In other instances glasses are found so ob- 
scured by other boiler appurtenances or by an improper 
shield that it is difficult, and under certain conditions impos- 
sible, to see the water level. A recent investigation of a 
crown sheet failure showed that the cab arrangement was 
such that the water glass and gage cocks were 9 in. above the 
engineer’s head and that he regularly carried a small keg to 
climb upon to try the gage cocks. Can it be seriously ques- 
tioned that such conditions cause accidents, particularly 
when operating in a busy terminal? Using a shield that ob- 
structs the view of the water glass is also too common. The 
manner of application is also important, both as to water 
glasses and gage cocks. 

We also find that the manner in which gage cocks and gage 
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cock drippers are applied indicates that the purpose for 
which they were applied did not receive sufficient considera- 
tion. While the application of a dripper is important to pre- 
vent the discharge from the gage cocks from scalding any- 
one in the cab, it should not be located so close to the gage 
cocks that the nipples extend down into the dripper, pre- 
venting enginemen from seeing the discharge, as dripper 
pipes occasionally become obstructed and fill with water, in 
which event the sound of water and steam are identical. 

Failure of injector steam pipes continues to be one of the 
most frequent causes of serious accidents, and is the only one 
which shows an increase during the present fiscal year over 
the corresponding period for the previous year. To bring 
out clearly the cause of these failures, the following is a 
complete list of all that have occurred since July 1, 1914, and 
which resulted in 1 killed and 15 injured, showing the cause 
of each: 

Injector STEAM Pipe Faritures, Jury 1, 1914, To Marcu 1, 1915 

1. Collar broke on right injector steam pipe, due to old crack in collar. 

2. Steam pipe to left injector blew off where brazed to collar. 

3. Injector steam pipe blew off; union nut broke while being tightened 
under pressure, due to defective nut and use of improper tools for making 
repairs. 

4. Threads stripped in injector steam pipe union nut while being tightened 
under pressure; nut too light and threads badly worn. 

5. Injector steam pipe blew off; union nut broke while being tightened 
under pressure. 

6. Union to left injector steam pipe blew off, fatally scalding fireman 
who was attempting to tighten it under pressure; spanner nut too large. 

7. Steam pipe to left injector pulled loose at turret connection due to 
defective brazing and injector not properly braced. 

8. Left injector steam pipe collar broke at injector throttle connection; 
old crack in flange of collar and wrapped with asbestos to stop leak. 

9. Injector steam pipe collar broke; defective collar. 

10. Injector steam pipe spanner nut broke while being tightened under 
pressure. 

11. Spanner nut on injector steam pipe broke while being tightened unde 
pressure. Nut had been badly damaged previous to accident by uge of 
hammer and set. 

12. Injector steam pipe pulled out of collar; improperly brazed. 

13. Spanner nut on left injector steam pipe broke while being tightened 
under pressure; due to use of improper tools. 

14. Injector steam pipe broke at brazing. 

15. Right injector steam pipe collar broke; defective collar. 

16. Injector steam pipe collar broke; defective collar. 

The nine failures, four of which were due to poor brazing 
and five to collar or sleeve breaking, can, I believe, be pre- 
vented by extending the pipe through the collar or sleeve 
and flanging or beading it, thus reinforcing the collar and re- 
ducing the strain on it, as the end of the pipe itself will be 
solidly held in the joint; therefore, it will carry the load. If 
properly applied in this way, brazing is not necessary, al- 
though it can be done if desired. This method of application 
is at least as cheap as brazing, and defective or improper 
workmanship can be discovered by inspection, which is im- 
possible with the brazed connection. 

In view of the statements occasionally made relative to 
the expense to the carriers of complying with the Locomo- 
tive Boiler Inspection Law, it may be pertinent to inquire 
if proper entries are always made on the credit side of the 
ledger and a trial balance taken. I will confess that we do 
not feel ourselves competent to place a value on human life; 
but an estimate based on the average cost to the carriers of 
an accident resulting in the loss of a life multiplied by the 
decrease in the number of such accidents during the past 
three years will be at least as nearly correct as the average 
estimate of the cost of the law, and will give a substantial 
item to start with. As injured employees usually receive pay 
from the company or compensation from the relief depart- 
ment for the time lost, an estimate of the saving from this 
source based on the decrease in the number injured would 
be another important item. 

There are other results, more or less indirect, but of sub- 
stantial benefit to the carriers, among which are a reduction 
in the number of engine failures, as we have numerous 
records of locomotive performance which show an increase 
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of from 200 to 800 per cent in the miles per failure since the 
law become effective, which it is admitted is largely due to 
improved conditions resulting from the stimulating effect o; 
the law. A saving in fuel is another result of the improved 
conditions brought about by compliance with the require. 
ments, among which are prohibiting the use of fire plugs 
and providing that boilers must be more carefully washed. 
and must have all scale removed when in shop for repairs, 
and that leaks both in and outside of firebox must be kept 
down to the minimum. 

In this connection it is not out of place to state that few, 
if any, railroad men realized the extent to which the use of 
flue plugs had been carried prior to the passage of the law. 
It is true their use was admitted to be general, and our 
records of the bearings prior to the approval of the rules 
contains numerous statements made by prominent mechanical 
officers that a rule prohibiting the use of flue plugs would 
cripple their road. On one prominent road indifference to 
the rule was expressed, as they stated they were not using 
flue plugs; yet after the rule was in force they were the first 
to apply for relief from its provisions until they could prepare 
to meet its requirements, showing conclusively that they did 
not realize the extent to which they had been depending on 
flue plugs. 

Failure to properly wash and scale boilers is another evil 
which had grown to alarming proportions, due perhaps to the 
fact that washing or scaling a boiler is among the most dis- 
agreeable tasks around a shop, and is too often performed by 
incompetent or indifferent labor not properly supervised. In 
addition to being one of the chief causes of leaking crown 
and staybolts, tests have shown that % in. of scale on heating 
surfaces results in a loss of approximately 15 per cent. of 
the value of the fuel; therefore, clean boilers mean in addi- 
tion to increased efficiency a saving in cost of fuel as well as 
in the cost of repairs. 

While it can not be doubted that the remarkable decrease 
in the number of casualties and the improved conditions 
noted. as well as many others, are a direct result of the 
operation of the law, I do not wish to be understood as claim- 
ing that those who are administering the law are entitled to 
all credit for the improvement shown. Such results could 
not have been accomplished without the co-operation of the 
railroad officers, which we have in a great measure received. 
However, co-operation does not mean that we should ignore 
defective conditions and permit locomotives to remain in 
service in violation of the law, and that will not be done; it 
does not mean that attempts should be made to conceal de- 
fects by making improper inspections or by certifying to 
reports which do not represent actual conditions. 





CLASSES IN THE Lonpon Tuses.—On February 15 the Great 
Northern & City Railway of London introduced an innovation 
in the form of first class cars in the tubes. While the general 
tendency in recent years has been for the British railways to 
eliminate the second class, the tubes have been the only lines 
to conform with the democratic standards of the omnibus and 
the street car and provide one class only. Many objections were 
raised against this practice in the early days, but the opposition 
has now died down, the one-class system having worked so well 
in practice. The Great Northern & City desired to meet the 
special convenience of through season ticket holders who live on 
the Great Northern. In Paris it is customary to provide two 
classes on the street cars, as well as on the motor omnibuses and 
on the Metropolitan there are first and second but no third-class. 
The one-class system for short-distance traffic seems to suit the 
British public better than the French. It is the general opinion 
that such a division by classes would not pay in England, except 
in the case of a line like the Great Northern & City, which han- 
dles through season-ticket traffic to and from a main line, and 18 
in'a special position when it comes to catering for first class 
passengers. 














Notable Structures On The Spokane-Ayer Cut-off 


Some Interesting Problems Connected With Construc- 
tion of Three Large Bridges on New O-W. R. & N. Line 


A new cut-off 104 miles long was placed in operation on Sep- 
tember 15, 1914, on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, shortening the distance between Portland, 
Oregon, and Spokane, Washington, by 51 miles. The original 


canyons. All the steel structures are designed in accordance 
with the Common Standard Specifications of the Union Pacific 
system, with a live load of two 192.5-ton engines followed by 
5,000 Ib. per lineal foot of track. From the new station in 











The Completed Structure Over the Spokane River at Spokane 


distance was 419 miles. The grades were also reduced from a 
maximum of 3 per cent to 0.6 per cent, and the maximum curva- 
ture from 10 deg. to 3 deg. (except in some cases where special 


Spokane to the city limits, a distance of 5 miles, all grade cross- 
ings are avoided and ideal operating conditions are obtained by 
means of steel girders with ballasted floors. 
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The Snake River Viaduct 


Conditions govern speeds). The adverse grade was also very 

materially reduced, 

; °mamtain these low maxima it was necessary to build some 

ef heavy and extensive structures at the Spokane terminal 
© cut-off and through the rugged Palouse and Snake river 


THE SPOKANE RIVER AND MONROE STREET CROSSING 

The Spokane river is crossed twice within the city, the first 
crossing being immediately at the head of the elevated passenger 
yard (see Railway Age Gazette, January 15, 1915) where the 
track is carried both over the falls of the Spokane river and 
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over the noted Monroe street arch bridge built by the city a few + 
years ago. The height of the rails above the falls is about 160 ft. ri g 
This structure, which was the closing link in the cut-off, is built 8 
for double track and is flared at the end to accommodate leads ] 
and crossovers for the head of the passenger terminal. It has a g . 
ballasted deck carried on reinforced concrete slabs supported on [3 : 
steel deck girders and trusses. Ng : 

The entire structure is approximately 769 ft. long, consisting i $ 
of one 195 ft. and one 160 ft. truss with tower and girder ap- oI & 
proaches on each end. The tower spans are 30 ft. long, and y meg Pye 
the intermediate girder spans vary between 50 and 110 ft. in [& Sy 3 
length, a girder of the latter length being necessary to cross <- S 
the Monroe street bridge properly. The towers vary in height aL ees 54 % 
from 42 ft. to 122 ft. The abutments are of the U type. The TS bridge N 
easterly one, adjacent to the station yard, is 65 ft. high and is | p x 
reinforced concrete, with bottom slab and counterforts. The | 35 
other abutment is of ordinary height, reinforcement being sup- | ha 
plied only to take care of the effect of possible unequal settle- | PJ 
ment. It is supported on piles driven through the fill, which satan 
was thoroughly compacted with water previous to the building BB t 
of the abutment. re 8 

In order to take care of-thrusts due to the fill, the pedestals rm x 
which are subjected to such loads are connected by longitudinal Ray RR 
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walls, and where the effect of the falls during high water must 
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Erecting the Snake River Viaduct 
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Elevations of Three Large Structures on the Spokane-Ayer Cut-Off 


be resisted the pedestals are connected by cross walls; other- 
wise they are of the usual independent construction. Local 
conditions involving protection against slides and facility in 
taking care of expansion details were considered sufficient reason 
for the adoption of a pier rather than a tower at the end of the 
160 ft. truss span. The lengths of the spans and locations of 
the towers and piers were practically dictated in every case by 
right of way or other special conditions. 

Good foundation material was encountered in all cases, either 
in the form of sand or basalt rock. Notwithstanding this fact, 
thorough investigations were made to eliminate the least doubt, 
as the igneous rock in this locality is often underlaid with clay 
or other soft material, or lacks continuity. 

The erection of the structure proceeded from both ends 
simultaneously without falsework, except for the 160 ft. truss 
span, which was used as the anchor arm for the cantilever erec- 
tion of the 195 ft. span. The anchor end of the 160 ft. span was 
counterweighted with 450 tons of rails. A tension member was 
placed over the top to the tower between the anchor span and 
the span to be cantilevered, this tie being 4%4 in. shorter than the 
length of the tower. The span to be cantilevered was in this way 
inclined upward to take care of the deflection due to the canti- — 
lever stresses. When the cantilever had been extended about 


Hangman Creek-Spokane River Viaduct 
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three-fourths of its length the bent which was to support its out- 
ward end was set in place from the span, it being impracticable 
to set it either from the shore or from the Monroe street arch. 
The cantilever was then continued out and over this bent. The 
anchor arm was jacked up to release the tie and to allow the 
195 ft. span to be supported on its permanent bearings, the 
counterweight being gradually removed and the dead load trans- 
ferred to the jacks. The anchor span was then lowered to its 
shoes. The derrick used in the work was assembled from four 
cars, two abreast, strongly tied together, and carrying two large 
booms, one 82 ft. and the other 92 ft. long. The heaviest single 














Placing the Last Span in the Structure Over the Monroe Street 
Arch and the Spokane Falls 


piece handled weighed 30 tons. The 110 ft. girders were placed 
last. They were extended over the Monroe street arch and were 
placed by means of an ordinary derrick and the large derrick 
described above. 

The concrete slab rests directly on the stringer flanges and 
is divided by transverse expansion joints into divisions about 50 
ft. long. These joints are waterproofed with sheet lead pockets 
filled with tar. Another joint was introduced along the center 
of the bridge on account of the deflection occurring with one 
track occupied with live load and the other unloaded. The cen- 
ter longitudinal joint was covered with waterproofing fabric. 
The slab was waterproofed with a mixture of coal tar, cement 
and kerosene, which has performed its function without giving 
any trouble. Drainage is taken care of where necessary by 
means of tile drains and downspouts. 

The hand railings are reinforced concrete panels set into 
grooves in the curb. They were poured in place. A gray paint 
was used for the steel work to conform with the color of the 
city’s concrete arch beneath. There are approximately 3,000 


tons of structural steel and 10,000 cu. yd. of concrete in the 
Structure. 


HANGMAN CREEK VIADUCT 

The line crosses the Spokane river a second time about 
three miles from the Spokane passenger station, at the con- 
fluence of Spokane river and Hangman, or Latah, creek. This 
structure is 3,003 ft. long and 180 ft. high, and is of the conven- 
tional tower and girder construction. The tower spans range 
between 35 ft. and 50 ft. in length, and the intermediate spans 
between 50 ft. and 105 ft. The pedestals in the river and on 
the low land adjacent to it are carried on wooden piles, while 
the others have bearing on sand or gravel. The river piers are 
4 ft. high and were built in cofferdams. 

: Before the completion of the bridge, an extension to it in- 
Volving a connection with one of the street crossings, and with a 
change of line, was decided upon. A concrete pier containing about 
275 cu. yd., had already been built at the street crossing on the 








original location. This pier was jacked up, placed on rollers 
and moved about 50 ft. to the new line. The temporary sup- 
ports were replaced with concrete, and wings being added, the 
pier was incorporated into an abutment. The cost of moving the 
pier was no greater than the probable cost of breaking it down, 
had this been done, so that the saving amounted to about the 
cost of the concrete entering into the pier. 

There are about 5,700 cu. yd. of concrete and 3,900 tons of 
steel in this structure, which is constructed for single track. 


THE SNAKE RIVER BRIDGE 


The western portion of the Spokane-Ayer cut-off follows the 
Palouse river until this stream flows into the Snake river. The 
line is constructed high above the Palouse river, and at the con- 
fluence continues directly across the Snake river canyon about 
270 ft. above low water, and on striking the left bank continues 
down to a connection with the older O.-W. R. R. & N. line which 
runs up the Snake river canyon. Incidentally the Northern Pa- 
cific tracks are crossed on the right bank. 

The bridge across the Snake river is notable on account of its 
length, height and the problems involved in its construction. The 
structure is 3,920 ft. long and includes a viaduct approach 510 
ft. long on one end and 2,040 ft. on the other, the tower spans 
being 30 and 40 ft., and the intermediate spans varying from 60 
to 80 ft. The river channel spans proper consist of five riveted 
truss spans varying from 206 ft. to 246 ft. in length, supported on 














False Work Tower and Girder Caps Used in Erection of Snake 
River Viaduct 


steel towers. Each post of the towers supporting the truss spans 
is carried on an individual concrete pedestal, the height of the 
highest towers being 221 ft. above the masonry. 

The foundations for the approaches presented no special diffi- 
culty, all being above the high water level.. They were carried 
down to bedrock, and their dimensions are ordinary except where 
they run through loose material, in which case pedestals 65 ft. 
high were found necessary. 

The sixteen pedestals in the river channel, however, presented 
many difficulties owing to the swift current of the stream, which 
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is the principal tributary of the Columbia, and to the sudden 
and rapid rise of the floods. The location of bedrock was found 
to be extremely variably in depth, and on this account the lengths 
of the spans were varied to obtain economy in the foundations. 

The river pedestals were built by the pneumatic process, the 
deepest work being done 64 ft. below water surface, making the 
pedestal at this point 95 ft. in height. The abutments are of 
the U type of reinforced concrete. 

tn account of the lack of space available for storage close to the 
bridge site, the structural steel was unloaded at the railroad 
company’s material yards at Hooper, Wash., 15 miles from the 
Snake river, whence it was hauled to the river as it was needed. 
At the bridge site the steel was unloaded by derrick in locations 
convenient to be handled to its final location in the bridge. The 
erection derrick, which was constructed at the site, was self- 
propelled and was capable of swinging the 80 ft. girders in 
place. The tower sections had to be outhauled because of their 
batter. This was accomplished by use of a timber outrigger pro- 
jecting from the piers. 

The westerly end of the bridge is on a 6 deg. curve, over 
which the large derrick could not be operated on account of its 
long wheel base. On this account, and to expedite the work, 
the steel for about 500 ft. of this end of the bridge was detoured 
56 miles and handled to its place by a smaller derrick. 

The first truss span crosses the Northern Pacific track on the 
right bank of the river. The first half of this span was erected 
on steel falsework supported on concrete piers. The falsework 
consisted of a tower and two 80-ft. girders of slightly special 
design to fit them for their use in erection; afterward these 
girders and the major portion of the temporary tower were re- 
moved and used as permanent portions of the bridge. The first 
half being in place, the remainder was erected as a cantilever 
and landed by means of sand boxes supported on the falsework. 

The succeeding spans were built out as cantilevers, erection 
devices being used for this part of the work, which was at 
times rendered difficult and troublesome because of the very high 
and continuous winds. The erection devices consisted of the 
usual temporary compression members in the plane of the bottom 
chord and adjustable tension members in the top chords. The 
adjustment was accomplished by a wedge arrangement operated 
with screws between two bearings. The trusses are 21 ft. cen- 
ter to center and 36 ft. deep, while the girders in the approaches 
are 10 ft. on centers. The foundations contain 16,830 cu. yd. of 
concrete and 7,900 tons of steel were used in the stiperstructure. 


COMMISSION'S CIRCULAR ON INCREASED 
REVENUES IN EASTERN TERRITORY 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sent to’ the car- 
riers a circular calling for a report on the additions to revenue 
made by increases in freight rates authorized in the Eastern rate 
decision. An abstract of the circular follows: 

You are required to prepare an estimate of the additions to 
your transportation revenues and incidental operating revenues 
accruing from the application of increased interstate and intra- 
state rates, fares and new charges, and of additions to revenues 
accruing under contracts or arrangements made subsequent to 
July 29, 1914, for May, 1915, and to report separately to this 
commission such additions to your revenues on or before July 
1, 1915. 

You are required to keep an actual account of the similar 
additions to your revenues for October, 1915, and April, 1916, 
-to prepare an estimate of such additions to revenues for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1916, and to report separately the addi- 
tions to your revenues, herein described, such reports to be made 
on or before February 1, 1916, August 1, 1916, and September 1, 
1916, respectively. 

The actual account of the additions to revenue shall be based 
upon traffic or business included in the revenue accounts for 
October, 1915, and April, 1916. 
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The actual additions to freight revenue from increased rates 
and new charges must be based upon information appearing on 
the way bills and other records in which the details are kept, 
The actual amount of additions to revenues, other than freight, 
must be based upon records in which the details of the traffic or 
business are kept. 

Additions to revenues from new charges include revenues ac- 
cruing from services performed for which no charge was made 
prior to July 29, 1914. ; 

The estimated amount of the additions to the revenues for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1916, shall ‘be based upon the 
aggregate actual additions to such revenues for October, 1915, 
and April, 1916, and upon a general review of the traffic or busi- 
ness for the 12 months. It is not expected that carriers will 
arrive at the estimate for the 12 months by merely multiplying 
by six the aggregate results for October, 1915, and April, 1916, 
unless the flow of traffic of a particular commodity or class or 
the volume of business is regular and constant throughout the 
12 months, so that the results for the two months fairly represent 
one-sixth of the traffic or business for the 12 months. 

Deductions from revenues, account of claims for overcharges, 
should not materially affect the amount of additions to such 
revenues resulting from the application of increased rates and 
new charges made subsequent to July 29, 1914. Such claims, 
therefore, need not be considered in compiling the statistics to 
be returned in this report, unless the carrier so desires. 

The carriers also are required to keep, for each of the pe- 
riods above specified, an account of the expenses incurred in 
compiling and reporting the information required to be returned 
in this circular, the report of such expenditures to accompany 
their reports on the additions to their revenues. 

No methods for compiling the information to be returned in 
this report have been prescribed. Carriers are required to sub- 
mit to the division of carriers’ accounts of this commission, on 
or before April 1, 1915, for approval, a statement of the proposed 
methods of compiling the information required. 

If carriers can more readily furnish the desired information 
by a system than by roads, they should so indicate to the com- 
mission, requesting authority to make the returns by a system 
and advising the names of the roads to be included in their 
system returns. 


AUSTRALIA’S INTERSTATE STRATEGIC RaiLwAy.—At Melbourne 


recently, Mr. Fisher (the Commonwealth Prime Minister) 
stated that he would submit to parliament as soon as possible 
the question of constructing a strategic railway from Port Au- 
gusta to Brisbane. The probable cost of the railway will be 
$20,000,000. 


InpIAN CoaL.—The quantity of coal carried over the East 
Indian Railway in the six months ended September, 1914, was 
5,317,982 tons. This total was made up as follows: Carried for 
other Indian lines, 1,015,117 tons; carried for the East Indian 
undertaking, 564,892 tons; carried for the public, 3,737,073 tons. 
The corresponding movement in the six months ended Septem- 
ber, 1913, was 5,153,762 tons. The up-and-down coal traffic for 
railways and the public in the half-year ended September, 1913, 
was 4,752,190 tons, as compared with 4,620,229 tons. The out- 
break of the war had an adverse effect upon Indian coal traffic, 
and crippled for a time export business from Calcutta docks. 
This caused a diversion of large quantities of coal for Bombay, 
and also of some for Karachi, to the all-rail route. The quantity 
of coal exported from Calcutta by sea during the half-yeat 
ended September, 1914, was 1,287,934 tons, as compared with 
1,421,869 tons in the half-year ended September, 1913. Of the 
coal thus exported the East Indian carried 1,040,342 tons and 
1,036,028 tons, respectively. The output of coal at the East 
Indian Company’s collieries in the half-year ending September, 
1914, was 332,919 tons (of which 265,206 tons were steam coal), 
raised at an average cost of 56 cents a ton at the pit’s mouth— 
Engineering. 
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CHARLES C. McCHORD 


Charles C. McChord, who was appointed a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by President Taft in Decem- 
ber, 1910, at the same time that B. H. Meyer was appointed a 
commissioner, has become chairman of the commission. The 
chairmanship passes each year from one member to another in 
order of seniority. The most noteworthy point about Mr. 
McChord’s work on the commission is probably the fact that 
he was one of the two commissioners who were in the minority 
in the 1914 eastern rate advance case as originally decided by 
the commission. He and Commissioner Daniels expressed the 
opinion that the railroads should have been granted the in- 
crease in rates asked for. In substance the majority of the 
commission on the rehearing of the case came around to 
agree with Mr. Daniels’ and Mr. McChord’s point of view. 

The following quotations 
from Mr. McChord’s dissenting 
opinion are of interest as show- 
ing his grasp of the rate situ- 
ation: 

“To disallow an increase in 
the joint through rates and at 
the same time allow an increase 
in Central Freight Association 
territory to and from the Ohio 
river gateways would have the 
effect of allowing increased lo- 
cals to Central Freight Associa- 
tion lines on this through traffic 
at the expense of their south- 
eastern connections, who would 
be expected to shrink their 
earnings to the extent the Cen- 
tral Freight Association lines 
increased theirs. 

“Within each territory are 
some of the greatest commer- 
cial centers of the country, each 
in active competition with the 
other in the purchase and sale 
of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products. For many 
years the rates between these 
ities have borne a fixed and 
well understood relation each 
to the other. Commercial con- 
‘ditions have, to a considerable 
extent, come to be based upon 
this relationship, and insofar as 
is shown by this record, it ap- 
‘pears to have given general 
satisfaction. It must follow 
‘that any general increase of 
rates within Central Freight 
Association territory alone will ‘ 

‘change the rate relationship as between cities in that territory 
and cities in trunk line territory, perhaps to the advantage of 
the latter. 

“Viewed from a commercial, geographical, or transportation 
standpoint, and in the light of the facts of record, I am con- 
vinced that the reasons which impelled the commission to ap- 
Prove certain changes in Central Freight Association rates ap- 
Ply equally to trunk-line rates, and that the transportation con- 
ditions in the two territories are not absolutely so much unlike 
a to indicate the wisdom of dissimilar treatment of the rates 


Proposed by the carriers in the entire official classification ter- 
ritory,” 


Charles C. 


Before becoming a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Mr. McChord had served as chairman of the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission. While a member of the Kentucky state 
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senate, in which he served four years, Mr. McChord framed 
the bill popularly known as the McChord Railroad Law, which 
gives the Kentucky Railroad Commission the right to make 
reasonable freight and passenger rates for railroads. Mr. 
McChord is a democrat. 

Charles C. McChord was born on December 3, 1859, at Spring- 
field, Ky. He received his education at Center College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. After graduation he became a member of the bar 
of Kentucky and practiced law in that state. He was made 
prosecuting attorney at Springfield, Ky., holding this office from 
1886 to 1892. He was appointed a member of the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission in May, 1892, and was elected chairman 
of the board. He resigned in 1895 and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky state senate, serving for four years. In 
1899 he was again elected a member of the state railroad com- 
mission and was again made chairman of the board. He was 
re-elected commissioner and 
chairman in 1903, and in 1910 
was appointed by President 
Taft a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





A New CENTRAL AFRICAN 
RaiLway.—The Central Africa 
Railway is now approaching 
completion. The line extends 
from Port Herald in the Brit- 
ish colony of Nyasaland to 
Chindio on the Zambesi river 
in Portuguese East Africa, a 
distance of 60% miles, and is 
practically a continuation of the 
Shire Highlands Railway. This 
extension, together with the 
transport facilities provided by 
the British Central Africa 
Company’s flotilla of steamers 
to Chindio, will considerably 
assist in accelerating the de- 
velopment of Nyasaland, where 
the soil is rich in agricultural 
and mineral wealth. The line 
is laid to the standard African 
gage of 3 ft. 6 in., with 60-Ib. 
rail laid on steel ties. The 
contract for the construction 
of the line was let in April, 
1913. No engineering difficul- 
ties were met with the excep- 
tion of the bridge over the 
Zui-Zui river. This _ bridge 
consists of 38 through spans, 
the piers being 56 ft. apart cen- 
ter to center. The main gird- 
ers are of plate girders and are 
carried on screw pile piers and 
abutments, each pier consisting of a cluster of six steel piles 
braced together. The successful construction of this bridge and 
other structural works, with the aid of the native labor, under 
climatic difficulties is a severe test of British engineering skill, 
endurance and supervision. At Chindo, arrangements for dealing 
with traffic to and from the river steamers, which consists largely 
of maize, cotton, sugar and tobacco, are being provided, including 
a passenger station building, sidings, freight houses, etc. 


McChord 


HospitaAL Tratns IN GERMANY.—Up to the present German 
private individuals and associations have established 75 hospital 
trains, which have been added to the medical corps of the army. 
These trains have an average capacity of 280 soldiers, cost ap- 
proximately $25,000 each and are equipped in accordance with 
the latest achievements of the medical art. 
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Grand Trunk Locomotives for Suburban Service 


Increased Traffic With Heavier Cars Resulted in 
Adoption of the 4-6-4 Type in the Montreal District 


Six 4-6-4 type suburban passenger locomotives have re- 
cently been delivered to the Grand Trunk by the Montreal 
Locomotive Works. ‘These engines have been placed in 
service between Montreal and Vaudrieul, a distance of 24 
miles, and between Montreal and St. Hyacinthe, a distance 
of 37 miles. Where suburban traffic is frequent, locomotives 
of this type can be used to good advantage and delays caused 
by turning the locomotives are eliminated. 

The suburban traffic out of Montreal on the Grand Trunk 
was formerly handled by 4-4-2 type tank locomotives having 
17 in. by 22 in. cylinders and a total weight of 128,600 lb. As 
this trafic increased Moguls and ten-wheeders with 20 in. by 
26 in. cylinders were also used. The new suburban cars 
recently placed in service on this road weigh 137,000 Ib., as 
compared with 75,000 lb. for the older class of cars. As it 
was also desired to increase the number of cars in a train, 
it became necessary to design a more powerful locomotive. 
Experience with this traffic and the different types of engines 
used influenced the railway officers in deciding on the present 
type for the new power. These engines are now hauling an 


TE ERO QMONO I Soi. 5. cn 8, 4,0 a bop Srd hs ae Kanan eda katate eRe 30,940 Ib. 
WEONMHE: U0) WOTKING ~ OFEER 6 66 0.5.c:6:0 6 «45.0 Res a Roldan dele O06 ee Renee 262,000 Ib. 
WWMRNRGs OMIM CPEUOR EH oo. Soa ahaicco-a vie cad ac'y.dacarnalacte Sow Wa Mame de ear 146,000 Ib. 
Wi GHane ON CAGE PRE 46 i<.c sce 0006 mies mwa eae nleamawereliedia 49,000 Ib. 
WIRE OM: EL AETIN CERIO 6: 6 6a 6 od bi5is 6 6 ws Kw eeig Gawd netee Rew ow eas 67,000 Ib. 
WN NO TT CRONIN ae a ar) 0 54's Fiaveres, Aca 01 Sewers dieLe oad b eared adele alee 15 ft. 8 in. 
WOME MEO LOGIN ise dsa:0/0.8 40 HOA Cre Sid grdddve 00:0 Kal ialala Oumar bee 39 ft. 4% in. 
Ratios 

Weight on drivers = tractive effOrt.....cccccccccccccsescecccecees 4.73 
Tractive effort xX diam. drivers + equivalent heating surface*....... 836 

Equivalent heating surface* -— grate area.....sccccccsccsccevcccees 50.8 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* per cent..... 7.44 
Weight on drivers ~ equivalent heating surface*..............e000- 61.2 
Von Bath -evlendene.: Cun, 86 oss. 6iccé:6cacacaintcsta-e o- dnce tied aieerreree Wielnw ew 10.41 
Equivalent heating surface* -—— vol. cylinders...........eceee eee ee 22de9 
CHES SPOS =e “PEL CCV GEES. 615 65.0010 5 vs Kawase cmeeeweeeeensew eee 4.51 


BANG, 6 :s:0:91 6.00.64 0:06 6.0.50 0905.09 6 69:90 SGa 1 eenitin gengnaes 4eeeaeseweeees.s Simple 
EROTHNES G00 GORE oo. icc aicesiwseweserawd oe woes anes 21 in. x 26 in. 
Valves. 
oie bahar s nae ede ¢ C406 ets ee Hodes OROTE é aOR RAMEN ROR Satchinda Piston 
Greatest travel ......csecsscccsncscccenccccrecccccvvescccvccvesevene 6 in. 
ORANG 6005s 00's Wowk Udo gd eae TG Oe Dee Kien Gewenigns eee curses 1 1/16 in. 
WORSE CIGBTSNER” oo 6 ose ds dose cineescnn cde eae nae eed HenawweeeTe 3/16 in. 
CNS bG 0S ODA Sad eh 6s HARMS R Rd HAe eRe EHS Ce eeKapeReene dias 3/16 in. 
Wheels 
DYIVEIG,. (GIANIELEY OVET VIPEG:. 2 0.6 closes dieicinedciec ed teed enowind sesiomse’s 63 in. 
DPET, COSCRO ORD: OE -TIGES So oid 4 6006 66 656. 52d DOSES 640s ee ee 
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Grand Trunk Locomotive for the Montreal Suburban Service 


average train of seven cars, whereas trains of five cars were 
the average with the former power. 

The design in general follows the standards of the builders. 
An interesting feature is the combination of the Gaines com- 
bustion chamber and a Security brick arch. This combina- 
tion secures complete combustion, the back end of the firebox 
being more fully utilized with a resulting increase in the 
generation of steam; and the amount of smoke is reduced 
to 4a minimum, an important consideration in this kind of 
service. The leading truck is equalized with the drivers as 
it was not desired to have more than two systems of equal- 
zation. The Schmidt superheater is applied as well as out- 
side steam pipes, self-centering valve stem guide, extended 
Piston rod, the improved throttle lever bracket which has 
also been applied on the Mikado type locomotives for this 
road, long main driving box and vanadium steel main frames. 
p The Principal data and dimensions are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


General Data 


Gage : 
BP 85 0 on 0550 00 nie oe oh eters ceed esscbed ne veces ce 4 ft. 8% in. 
Fuel” NN 9's's 75a 0s'5 05s b'e'aie Goleae o S804 04) Oo Shoe ows Suburban passenger 


OR A ee ne es oes en a Oem Sea E ES oft coal 


Driving journals, main, diameter and length............... 9% in. x 20 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.............. 9¥% in. x 12 in, 
Exigime (EGG WHEE, GIAMMOLER cc eviccccrnccnnscccgetsvecccdsionemee 30% in. 
Engine truck, journals, diam. and length................ 6% in. x 10% in. 
"DeGrstie GEGEN WME CLOMIOLOl eG aio a. oc oie cece ienselaewcaqenpakee ore 31 in. 
Trailing truck, journals, diam. and length................00. 6 in. x 11 in. 
Boiler 
Le eT Te te Te TATE Le ON RL Peary yf eye eee Straight 
WGP COUNEE Wien 5 adi 5.6: occa es Aarne nrele wie awaited 200 Ib. per sq. in, 
Ouiaide Caer: 68 TA BOG. bis k bo carne Satage Vie ct een 71 9/16 in. 
Pimetie, JOGtn AME WIR 56.6.6 0 65 ceo ra siccnvenanenek eke 129 in. x 75% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness..Crown, 3 in.; tube, % in.; sides and back, % in. 
Firebox, water Space... .ccccessccvees Front, 5 in.; back and sides, 4% in. 
Tubes namber and outside’ Gianitter 6.00 cessed caccvosscccsewas 191—2 in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter... .. co .ccocccveccssccevcns 26—5% in. 
Tee Ce OE TOM colds cae i rak wade Ks Hes eieeeapeadaduaeeae 11 ft. 10 in. 
Pentima Suriece, tones Gnd QWEss soso. acc éne dns ceeds osite dveve 1,604 sq. ft. 
Dente OME EEE,, TIVEOOR 5 65s ceca ne o.c ws dale Meee wetiana aimee eels 173 sq. ft. 
TICGUINE SUSIACE, DICH MUNEE Si occ soso hp ncswcte net teladeos ane 31 sq. ft. 
RM BU RINEE CONNIE 35 5. con's 5 vines 0.52 piedaipmen ee dma weeeeeee® 1,808 sq. ft. 
Susprestey NEAR SUTIACE so ois 5 oss ci ccs an eseenvaleneeenens 347 sq. ft. 
Wits RDEIO GE QUOUNEE 5.5 5.6.5.0 bad snacarals esis ose d woraraiain ee 2,328.5 sq. ft. 
ORS he RE RR OOO a ee Pea arts ene on eer eee re | 47 sq. ft. 
OO a, aE Crt COPE CCE er Eee Cen nn bare re 15 in. 
Cauventnn, CMGut QUOTE LHI j. 6 00000. tio sh nee Meso cewseaaes Redan 14 ft. 9 in. 
CeREEE OF DORE BUONO TE is oi Sn cond ne mae ene nekenk (ete cd aun 9 tt. 6 in. 
Tender 

RK la tiot Vad video 9a GS CRUG ORES 1K a EI OK eae Water bottom 
De SO re eas eee. Ye Ar ee yt rin ca 3,500 gal. 
ree err ir rn err Perry ery ee ere 5 tons 

*Equivalent heating surface = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 











Supreme Court Decisions in Two State Rate Cases 


The Court Holds That Each Class of Service Must Bear 
Its Share of Overhead Expenses and Yield a Return 


The following is a very full abstract of the opinion of Justice 
Hughes in the so-called North Dakota coal case and West Vir- 
ginia two-cent fare law case. The language of the opinion 
is preserved in the abstract: 

By chapter 51 of the laws of 1907, the legislature of North 
Dakota fixed maximum intrastate rates, graduated according to 
distance, for the transportation of coal in carload lots. It was 
further provided that in case the transportation was over two or 
more lines of railroad it should be considered as one haul, the 
compensation for which should be divided among the carriers 
according to their agreement or, if they could not agree, as the 
railroad commissioners should decide subject to appeal to the 
courts. While the statutory rates governed all coal shipments, 
their practical application was almost solely to lignite coal. 

The carriers refused to put the rates into effect, and claimed 
that the statute violated the commerce clause of the federal 
constitution, and also that it infringed the fourteenth amend- 
ment by fixing rates that were unremunerative, unreasonable, 
and confiscatory. The Supreme Court of the state, overruling 
these contentions. The Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie have sued out these writs of error. 
The period to which the testimony relates is the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911. 


THE FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED 


The total revenue received by the Northern Pacific for the 
intrastate carriage of lignite coal for the fiscal year was $58,953. 
It was also deemed to be practicable to ascertain the amount 
of expense properly chargeable to this traffic. 

With respect to the division of some of the items of expense 
(maintenance of way and structures, and taxes), there was no 
dispute, and, as to the others, the range of controversy was nar- 
row. The company contended that the traffic in question pro- 
duced at the statutory rates a loss of $2,254; the state insisted 
that it yielded a profit of $2,392. After a detailed analysis, the 
state court found the charges against the revenue received from 
the lignite traffic to be: (1) For train operation expenses, $30,- 
850; (2) switching, $4,971; (3) station service, $4,183; (4) 
freight car repairs, renewals, and depreciation, $7,122; (5) 
traffic and general expenses (no loss and damage allowed), $1,- 
456; (6) maintenance of way and structures, $7,120; (7) taxes, 
$2,424; making the total expenses, $58,126, and the surplus in- 
come, $828. The state court found that “such rate is slightly 
remunerative, but in fact non-compensatory, considering the 
volume of freight carried and the property of the railroad de- 
voted thereto.” 

The state court regarded the statistics furnished by Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie as being in the main es- 
timates without satisfactory bases. Still, on making an elaborate 
examination of the facts disclosed by the record—all the testi- 
mony adduced in the three cases being available in each one so 
far as pertinent—and on taking judicial notice of certain local 
conditions, the court was able to find sufficient proof to justify 
it in determining that under the statutory rates the intrastate 
transportation of lignite coal was conducted by this company 
at a loss. A large part of the traffic, after a short haul, was 
delivered to connecting carriers—the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern lines—and the prorating of the statutory compen- 
sation for the entire haul operated injuriously. As to this part, 
said to be ‘nearly half the lignite business,’ this road was ‘virtu- 
ally a branch line of the other two railroads in accumulating 
for them their lignite traffic’ It was found, further, that the 
value of the railway property within the state had not been es- 
tablished, nor had the portion of value attributable to the intra- 
state business been determined; and, also, that the carriage of 


lignite coal increased ‘the railroad expenses but 60 per cent 
of the usual statutory rate for the lignite haul,’ that is, that this 
percentage of the rate covered the ‘out-of-pocket cost’ of the 
traffic, the remaining expenses in this view being such as would 
have been incurred had no lignite coal been transported, 

The gross receipts from the intrastate traffic in question dur- 
ing the fiscal year were $83,670. ‘Lhe final results of the court's 
analysis in the case of this company are thus epitomized: 

“Its total receipts amount to more than its dctual out-of-pocket 
costs, or actual costs of transportation, but are from $9,000 to 
$12,000 less than the total costs including fixed and overhead ex- 
penses properly chargeable to the carriage of this commodity 
and against the earnings therefrom.” 

In answer to the contention of the state that the company 
could not be heard to complain with respect to the disadvantage 
of the prorating with connecting carriers, inasmuch as the basis 
was agreed upon without an appeal to the board of railroad 
commissioners, the court said that it was difficult to see what 
other basis could have been taken, and, further, that the result, 
in substance, would have been the same. The amount which 
could thus have been gained, it was said, would have been 
taken “from the net revenue of the Northern Pacific carrier 
principally,” and would have been insufficient to have given to 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie a net profit, so 
that “all the difference in fact would have been that both Soo 
and Northern Pacific would be then hauling this freight at less 
than the gross cost, including, of course, out-of-pocket and all 
fixed charges.” 

We understand that all the “fixed charges,” to which the find- 
ings refer, are actual expenses which, while including taxes, do 
not include any return whatever upon the investment in the 
property whether by way of interest or otherwise. 

The state court held that, after establishing the value of the 
property employed in the production of the net intrastate freight 
earnings, it must appear, in order to show confiscation, either 
(1) that such earnings are insufficient to yield a fair return 
upon that value and that the ‘commodity in question is carried 
for less than what is sufficient to meet all expenses, including 
“out-of-pocket costs” and fixed charges, or (2) that the loss on 
the commodity under the rate attacked “reduces the balance of 
the net intrastate freight earnings” to a point where, including 
the loss on the commodity rate, they fail to yield such return. 

And it was because their case failed to meet these tests that 
the plaintiffs in error were commanded to observe the rate. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN REGULATION AND OWNERSHIP 


The general principles to be applied are not open to contro- 
versy. The railroad property is private property devoted to a 
public use. As a corporation, the owner is subject to the obli- 
gations of its charter. As the holder of special franchises, it 18 
subject to the conditions upon which they were granted. Aside 
from specific requirements of this sort, the common carrier must 
discharge the obligations which inhere in the nature of its busi- 
ness. It must supply facilities that are reasonably adequate; 
it must carry upon reasonable terms; and it must serve witlr 
out unjust discrimination. These duties are properly called pub- 
lic duties, and the state within the limits of its jurisdiction May 
euforce them. The state may prescribe rules to insure fair re- 
muneration and to prevent extortion, to secure substantial equal- 
ity of treatment in like cases, and to promote safety, good 
order and convenience. 

But, broad as is the power of regulation, the state does not 
enjoy the freedom of an owner. The fact that the property 
is devoted to a public use on certain terms does not justify the 
requirement that it shall be devoted to other public purposes, " 
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to the same use on other terms, or the imposition of restric- 
tions that are not reasonably concerned with the proper conduct 
of the business according to the undertaking which the carrier 
has expressly or impliedly assumed. If it has held itself out as 
a carrier of passengers only, it cannot be compelled to carry 
freight. As a carrier for hire, it cannot be required to carry 
persons Or goods gratuitously. The case would not be altered by 
the assertion that the public interest demanded such carriage. 
The public interest cannot be invoked as a justification for de- 
mands which pass the limits of reasonable protection and seek 
to impose upon the carrier and its property burdens that are not 
incident to its engagement. In such a case, it would be no an- 
swer to say that the carrier obtains from its entire intrastate 
business a return as to the sufficiency of which in the aggregate 
it is not entitled to complain. 

We have, then, to apply these familiar principles to a case 
where the state has attempted to fix a rate for the transpor- 
tation of a commodity under which, taking the results of the 
business to which the rate is applied, the carrier is compelled to 
transport the commodity for less than cost or without substantial 
compensation in addition to cost. We say this, for we entertain 
no doubt that, in determining the cost of the transportation of a 
particular commodity, all the outlays which pertain to it must 
be considered. We find no basis for distinguishing in this re- 
spect between so-called “out-of-pocket costs,” or “actual” ex- 
penses, and other outlays which are none the less actually made 
because they are applicable to all traffic, instead of being ex- 
clusively incurred in the traffic in question. Illustrations are 
found in outlays for maintenance of way and structures, gen- 
eral expenses and taxes. It is not a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing such, or other, expenses to say that they would still have 
been incurred had the particular commodity not been trans- 
ported. That commodity has been transported; the common 
carrier is under a duty to carry, and the expenses of its busi- 
ness at a particular time are attributable to what it does carry. 
The state cannot estimate the cost of carrying coal by throwing 
the expense incident to the maintenance of the roadbed, and the 
general expenses, upon the carriage of wheat; or the cost of 
carrying wheat by throwing the burden of the upkeep of the 
property upon coal and other commodities. This, of course, 
does not mean that all commodities are to be treated as carried 
at the same rate of expense. The outlays that exclusively per- 
tain to a given class of traffic must be assigned to that class, 
and the other expenses must be fairly apportioned. It may be 
dificult to make such an apportionment, but when conclusions 
are based on cost the entire cost must be taken into account. 

It should be said, further, that we find nothing in the record 
before us, and nothing in the facts which have been set forth 
with the most careful elaboration by the state court, that can be 
taken to indicate the existence of any standard whatever by ref- 
erence to which the rate in question may be considered to be 
reasonable. It does not appear that there has been any practice 
of the carriers in North Dakota which affords any semblance 
of support to a rate so low. Whatever inference may be de- 
duced from coal rates in other states, as disclosed by the record, 
Is decidedly against the reasonableness of the rate. And it may 
be added that, while the rate was found to be compensatory in 
the case of the Great Northern, this was distinctly shown to be 
due to the peculiar conditions of the traffic over that road, the 
differences with respect to which were fully detailed by the state 
court. Nearly 90 per cent of the total intrastate traffic in lignite 
coal upon the three roads was over the lines of the plaintiffs in 
‘tror, It is urged by the state that the commodity in question 
8 one of the lowest classes of freight. This may be assumed, 
and it may be a good reason for a lower rate than that charged 
for carrying articles of a different sort, but the mere grade of 
the commodity cannot’ be regarded as furnishing a sufficient 
8tound for compelling the carrier to transport it for less than 
‘ost or without substantial reward. | 

_The state insists that the enactment of the statute may be jus- 
tifled as “g declaration of public policy.” In substance, the argu- 
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ment is that the rate was imposed to aid in the development of 
a local industry and thus to confer a benefit upon the people of 
the state. The importance to the community of its deposits of 
lignite coal, the infancy of the industry, and the advantages to 
be gained by increasing the consumption of this coal and making 
the community less dependent upon fuel supplies imported into 
the state, are emphasized. But, while local interests serve as a 
motive for enforcing reasonable rates, it would be a very dif- 
ferent matter to say that the state may compel the carrier to 
maintain a rate upon a particular commodity that is less than 
reasonable, or—as might equally well be asserted—to carry 
gratuitously, in order to build up a local enterprise. That would 
be to go outside the carrier’s undertaking, and outside the field 
of reasonable supervision of the conduct of its business, and 
would be equivalent to an appropriation of the property to public 
uses upon terms to which the carrier had in no way agreed. 
It does not aid the argument to urge that the state may permit 
the carrier to make good its loss by charges for other trans- 
portation. If other rates are exorbitant, they may be reduced. 
Certainly, it could not be said that the carrier may be required 
to charge excessive rates to some in order that others might be 
served at a rate unreasonably low. That would be but arbitrary 
action. We cannot reach the conclusion that the rate in question 
is to be supported upon the ground of public policy if, upon the 
facts found, it should be deemed to be less than reasonable. 

The legislature, undoubtedly, has a wide range of discretion in 
the exercise of the power to prescribe reasonable charges, and it 
is not bound to fix uniform rates for all commodities or to secure 
the same percentage of profit on every sort of business. There 
are many factors to be considered—differences in the articles 
transported, the care required, the risk assumed, the value of the 
service, and it is obviously important that there should be reason- 
able adjustments and classifications. Nor is its authority ham- 
pered by the necessity of establishing such minuté distinctions 
that the effective exercise of the rate-making power becomes 
impossible. The court, therefore, is not called upon to concern it- 
self with mere details of a schedule; or to review a particular 
tariff or schedule which yields substantial compensation for the 
services it embraces, when the profitableness of the intrastate 
business as a whole is not involved. 

3ut a different question arises when the state has segregated 
a commodity, or a ciass of traffic, and has attempted to compel 
the carrier to transport it at a loss or without ‘substantial com- 
pensation even though the entire traffic to which the rate is ap- 
plied 1s taken inte account. On that fact being satisfactorily 
established, the presumption of reasonableness is rebutted. If in 
such a case there exists any practice, or what may be taken to 
be (broadly speaking) a standard of rates with respect to that 
traffic, in the light of which it is insisted that the rate should 
still be regarded as reasonable, that should be made to appear. 
As has been said, it does not appear here. Frequently, attacks 
upon state rates have raised the question as to the profitableness 
of the entire intrastate business under the state’s requirements. 
But the decisions in this class of cases furnish no ground for 
saying that the state may set apart a commodity or a special 
class of traffic and impose upon it any rate it pleases, provided 
only that the return from the entire intrastate business is ade- 
quate. 

It has repeatedly been assumed in the decisions of this court 
that the state has no arbitrary power over the carrier’s rates 
and may not select a particular commodity or class of traffic for 
carriage without reasonable reward. 

To repeat and conclude: It is presumed—but the. presumption 
is a rebuttable one—that the rates which the state fixes for 
intrastate traffic are reasonable and just. When the ques- 
tion is as to the profitableness of the intrastate business as a 
whole under a general scheme of rates, the carrier must 
satisfactorily prove the fair value of the property employed in 
its intrastate business and show that it has been denied a fair 
return upon that value. With respect to particular rates, it is 
recognized that there is a wide field of legislative discretion, 
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permitting variety and classification, and hence the mere de- 
tails of what appears to be a reasonable scheme of rates, or a 
tariff or schedule affording substantial compensation, are not 
subject to judicial review. But this legislative power cannot 
be regarded as being without limit. The constitutional guaranty 
protects the carrier from arbitrary action and from the appropria- 
tion of its property to public purposes outside the undertaking 
assumed ; and where it is established that a commodity, or a class 
of traffic, has been segregated and a rate imposed which would 
compel the carrier to transport it for less than the proper cost 
of transportation, or virtually at cost, and thus the carrier 
would be denied a reasonable reward for its service after taking 
into account the entire traffic to which the rate applies, it must 
be concluded that the state has exceeded its authority. 

The judgments, respectively, are reversed and the cases are 
remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA CASE 


In 1907, the legislature of West Virginia passed an act fixing 
the maximum fare for passengers on railroads, as described in 
the statute, at two cents a mile. After the rate had been tested 
by operating under it for two years, the plaintiff in error brought 
this suit to restrain its enforcement as being in violation of the 
constitution of the state, and also upon the ground that it was 
repugnant to the fourteenth amendment by reason of (1) its 
provision for penalties; (2) its classification of railroads, and 
(3) its alleged confiscatory requirements, through the reduc- 
tion of the revenue from the traffic to less than a reasonable 
compensation. The validity of the statute, as construed by the 
state court, with respect to penalties and classification was up- 
held in Chesapeake & Ohio v. Conley. 

The fundamental question presented is whether the validity 
of the passenger rate can be determined by its effect upon the 
passenger business of the company, separately considered. What 
has been said in the opinion in Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany v. North Dakota, decided this day makes an extended dis- 
cussion of this question unnecessary. 

These considerations are controlling here. The 
traffic is one of the main departments of the company’s business ; 
it has its separate equipment, its separate organization and man- 
agement, and of necessity its own rates. In making a reason- 
able adjustment of the carrier’s charges, fhe state is under no 
obligation to secure the same rate of return from each of the 
two principal departments of business, passenger and freight; 
but the state may not select either of these departments for ar- 
bitrary control. Thus, it would not be contended that the state 
might require passengers to be carried for nothing, or that it 
could justify such action by placing upon the shippers of goods 
the burden of excessive charges in order to suppiy an adequate 
return for: the carrier’s‘entire ‘service. And, on the same prin- 
ciple, it would also appear to be outside the field of reasonable 
adjustment that the state should demand the carriage of pas- 
sengers at'a tate so low that it would not defray the cost of 
their transportation, when the entire traffic under the rate was 
considered, or would provide only a nominal reward in addition 
to cost. That fact, satisfactorily proved, would be sufficient to 
rebut the presumption of reasonableness; and if in any case 
it could be said that.there existed other criteria by reference to 
which the rate could stili be. supported as a reasonable one for 
the transportation in question, it would be necessary to cause this 
to appear. 

The passenger rate in question went into effect in May, 1907, 
and was observed by the company until about September, 1909, 
when under the terms. of the interlocutary injunction in this 
suit the charge was increased to two and one-half cents a mile. 
There were, therefore, two fiscal years, June 30, 1907, to June 30, 
1909, during which the company operated its road in West Vir- 
ginia under the statutory rate. Evidence was introduced on be- 
half of the company showing the results according to its calcu- 
lations. It was testified that the intrastate passenger receipts 


passenger 
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had been carefully ascertained. With respect to the operating 
expenses, it was said that for many years accounts had been 
kept for the purpose of separating the expenses incident to the 
freight and passenger traffic, respectively; that about 65 per cent 
of these expenses could be directly assigned, and that the re- 
maining 35 per cent., consisting of items common to both sorts 
of transportation, were divided between the passenger and freight 
traffic on the basis of engine miles—this being deemed to be more 
equitable than the train-mile basis originally used, inasmuch as 
most of the freight was hauled by two engines. In practice, this 
method was assumed—in accordance with an early computation 
—to mean that 20 per cent of such items should be assigned to 
the passenger traffic; this, it was insisted, was a close approxi- 
mation. Where a division of the road was partly in one state 
and partly in another the passenger expenses were apportioned 
according to track mileage. These expenses within the state 
having thus been ascertained, they were divided between the 
interstate and intrastate traffic upon the basis of the gross pas- 
senger earnings; that is, it was assumed that the cost of the 
interstate and intrastate passenger traffic was the same in re- 
lation to revenue. It was also testified that betterments were 
not included in expenses, and that the above-mentioned appor- 
tionment covered all the operating expenses, except taxes, the 
latter being apportioned to each class of business according to 
its share of the gross receipts. 

It was stated that the intrastate passenger receipts which had 
been $362,998 in the fiscal year 1906-7* had fallen, notwithstand- 
ing a considerable increase in the number of passengers and 
passenger mileage, to $289,943 in the fiscal year 1907-8. The 
passenger expenses for the latter year, estimated according to the 
method above set forth, together with taxes, amounted to $275,- 
520, leaving a net surplus of $14,423. In the following fiscal 
year, 1908-9, the intrastate passenger receipts were $281,865. 
This showed a reduction of $81,133, as compared with the fiscal 
year 1906-7, although there was a gain over that year of 1,567, 
374 in the passenger mileage. The expenses attributed by the 
company to the intrastate passenger traffic, including taxes, for 
the year 1908-9, amounted to $283,416.62, thus leaving a deficit 
in the passenger operations of $1,552. 

In the receipts, as thus stated, there was omitted the revenue 
derived from the mail, express, news privileges and other items 
of passenger train earnings. Including this miscellaneous in- 
come, it appeared from the company’s statement that the net re- 
turn of the intrastate passenger business for the year 1907-8 
was $18,355; in the year 1908-9, the inclusion of these items still 
left a deficit amounting to $616. 

Criticizing the methods of apportionment adopted by the com- 
pany, the state presented on its part elaborate calculations for 
the purpose of showing the effect of the rate. These calculations 
were based upon a painstaking analysis made by the state’s ex- 
pert accountant of the receipts and expenses disclosed by the 
company’s records and accounts. For this critical study there 
were selected the months of November, 1909, and May, 1910, 
which the state’s witness testified were typical with respect to the 
passenger business of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. The 
examination was made of the traffic on the Pocahontas and 
Kenova divisions of the road, which contained over 90 per cent 
of the total track mileage of the company in West Virginia, and 
the passenger traffic on which—according to passenger mileage— 
was stated to be over 97 per cent of the whole. The testimony 
was that the results of the analysis of the traffic on these di- 
visions could be deemed to be fairly representative of the entire 
passenger business. The receipts of the intrastate traffic were 
adjusted to the two-cent fare basis; that is, according to the 
statutory rate as applied to the actual travel over the road. The 
state suggests that neither in its own calculations nor in those of 
the company was any account taken of the receipts from inter- 
state passengers in West Virginia, but these were properly ¢* 
cluded. The company had kept on its books separate accounts 





ee 
*Approximately eleven months of the fiscal year 1906-7 was under the 
former maximum fare of three cents a mile. 
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of the expenses of the freight and passenger business on the 
divisions above mentioned, but the state’s expert did not accept 
the company’s distribution. For example, on the Pocahontas di- 
vision, the books showed passenger expenses in November, 1909, 
of $48,895; the witness for the state by his computations made 
these expenses $37,101. On the same division in May, 1910, the 
company’s figures for passenger expenses were $51,886; the 
state’s, $40,643. There were also similar reductions of con- 
siderable amounts on the Kenova division. It is not necessary 
to review in detail the methods thus used on the part of the 
state to apportion the various common items of expense—that 
is, after all items capable of direct assignment had been charged 
to the business to which they related. It is sufficient to say that 
instead of employing a general factor for the distribution of the 
outlays common to both kinds of traffic, freight and passenger, 
the state’s witness divided each particular common item according 
to its character so as to make what was deemed to be a fair 
apportionment of that item. In this way, a variety of methods 
were employed which the witness described at length. After as- 
certaining the amount of the total expense considered to be at- 
tributable to the passenger traffic within the state, it was divided 
between the intrastate and interstate business; and for the most 
part—aside from the expenses of passenger stations—the division 
was made on the basis of passenger miles and without charging 
extra cost to the intrastate traffic. 

3y combining the results of the selected periods, it was showr. 
that in the intrastate passenger business, according to the classi- 
fication and apportionment adopted, the operating expenses and 
taxes consumed 97.4203 per cent of the total income. 

This, in brief, was the result of the elaborate analysis pre- 
sented by the state. There is no reason to suppose that either 
the periods chosen or the methods used were unfavorable to the 
rate. Included in the passenger business were the items of mail, 
express, excess baggage, etc.; the state did not present calcula- 
tions as to the net return upon these items separately consid- 
ered. When the state’s expert who testified that he had under- 
taken to separate the cost of the express business, was asked on 
cross examination whether with these items omitted the actual 
cost of carrying intrastate passengers was not in excess of two 
cents a mile, he said that it would be difficult to answer without 
a separate analysis of the mail item, but added that “in rough 
computation” the cost was very close to two cents. 

It is apparent, from every point of view that this record per- 
mits that the statutory rate at most affords a very narrow mar- 
gin over the cost of the traffic. It is manifestly not a case where 
substantial compensation is permitted and where we are asked to 
enter the domain of the legislative discretion; nor is it one in 
which it is necessary to determine the value of the property em- 
ployed in the intrastate business. It is clear that by the reduc- 
tion in rates the company is forced to carry passengers, if not 
at or below cost, with merely a nominal reward considering the 
volume of the traffic affected. We find no basis whatever upon 
which the rate can be supported and it must be concluded in 
the light of the principles governing the regulation of rates that 
the state exceeded its power in imposing it. 

The judgment is reversed and the case is remanded for further 
Proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 





Repucep Train Service In ENGLAND.—The English railways 
have recently made considerable reductions in their train service 
because of the exigencies of war. These changes are expected 
to assist greatly in relieving the congestion and reduce the de- 
lays to ordinary traffic, which are caused by military movements. 
The modifications vary with the different lines and include im- 
Portant through trains as well as suburban trains. The reduced 
train service will save coal, about which one or two companies 
Were becoming concerned. It is also reported that there was 
danger of a shortage of engines because work for the government 


is holding up repairs and because of the shortage of engine 
terminal forces. 
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ANTI-FULL-CREW LAW CAMPAIGN 


R. L. O’Donnel, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania and New Jersey reports 
that sentiment among business men of Pittsburgh is virtually 
unanimous for repeal of the excess man crew law, with amplifica- 
tion of the powers of the Public Service Commission to see that 
trains are properly manned, as proposed by the railroads. Many 
letters and petitions have been forwarded to Harrisburg bearing 
the names of influential men. 

Among unemployed workers in the Pittsburgh section the 
figures issued by the railroads showing what the money now paid 
in wages to unnecessary trainmen would do in the way of giving 
employment, have created a distinct impression. 

It is known, says Mr. O’Donnel, that a good many engineers 
and conductors employed by the Lehigh Valley and Jersey Cen- 
tral railroads have signed petitions asking for the repeal of the 
law. Such action is giving much concern to the trainmen’s organ- 
ization, and in several cases lodge officers have served notice on 
men who have so signed that unless they withdraw their signa- 
tures they will be expelled from the union. It is not believed 
that such harsh action will be actually taken. 

An observer at Reading, Pa., reports that hot boxes, loose car 
doors and other out-of-order conditions which develop on freight 
trains are discovered more generally by signal tower operators 
than by the excess man in the train crew. For example, a signal- 
man noticed and reported to the engineer that the twentieth car 
in a Reading freight train was being pulled with brakes set. 
Another case of a broken journal on a car ten back from the 
locomotive was similarly reported by a signalman, the trouble not 
being known to the train crew. These are but samples of the 
lack of attention on the part of the extra brakeman. 

A few days ago a well-known business man of Reading took his 
station on an overhead bridge. He reports that a dozen freight 
trains passed beneath and that on not one of them was there a 
man visible except on the locomotive and in the caboose. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Central Labor Union, upon motion by 
P. J. Shea appointed a committee to urge the editors of local 
papers to make no editorial comment against the law, the argu- 
ment being that all the Scranton newspapers, with the single 
exception of the Scrantonian, a Sunday newspaper, of which 
S. J. McDonald, president of the Central Labor Union, is editor, 
were unfair to organized labor because they favored repeal of 
the law. The proposition to attempt to instruct the editors how 
to run their newspapers started a heated controversy and showed 
that the labor men are not in harmony on the question. Dennis 
Breslin made a heated reply to John A. Kane, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, who suggested that labor should 
withdraw its support from the Daily News. Breslin asserted 
“that an editor has a perfect right to express an honest opinion 
on any question of moment.” The trainmen have failed to make 
any effective answer to the statement of the full crew matter as 
being made by the railroads. Business men in Scranton are gen- 
erally in favor of repeal of the law; though some are afraid to 
express themselves openly because of threats that union labor 
will boycott them. 

One Pennsylvania senator says that he has two thousand let- 
ters and other communications, and that out of these only’ two 
were against repeal of the full crew law. A Philadelphia member of 
the House reports that when he went home last Sunday he found 
there about 1,500 letters which had been sent to his home address 
by constituents who wanted to make certain of reaching him. 
Some members are said to feel nettled at the mass of correspon- 
dence which has come upon them, but there is none who will 
publicly say that he has not been impressed by such expression 
and the unanimity with which it favors repeal of the law. 

According to M. C. Kennedy, president of the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, about half the entire number of voters of Frank- 
lin and Cumberland counties have signed petitions calling for 
repeal of the excess man crew law. In the state of Pennsylvania 
the Cumberland Valley employs, exclusive of those directly 
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engaged in train and yard service, 1,146 persons. After making 
the necessary allowances for employees under age and foreigners, 
1,018 have signed this petition, being practically 100 per cent. 

In addition to these employees, says Mr. Kennedy, 6,031 citizens 
of Franklin and Cumberland counties have so far signed the peti- 
tions. Mr. O’Donnel reports similar evidences of public senti- 
ment in other parts of Pennsylvania. 

F. M. Barker, assistant superintendent of the Lehigh Valley has 
given Chairman O’Donnel this little picture of real life: “To 
begin with, a through freight train is made up complete by the 
yard force, with air hose all coupled and tested. 

“Then the engine backs down and the head trainman couples it 
to the train, while the rear trainman gets his markers and lights. 
The conductor in the meantime has checked his train and got his 
bills. The train starts. 

“Then the only job the train crew has is to give some attention 
to running the train. This is usually done by the engineer from 
his side, the head trainman or fireman from the left side of the 
engine, while the conductor and rear trainman from opposite 
sides of the caboose give an occasional lookout. On arrival at 
end of the run, the head man cuts off the engine, the rear man 
takes care of the markers and locks the caboose, the conductor 
makes his reports. 

“Ordinarily the extra trainman spends his time during the trip 
lounging in the caboose, there being no work for him to perform 
in the running of the train. It is contended that the extra man 
is of assistance when drawheads pull out. How infrequently this 
occurs appears in the fact that during January and February 
there were only nineteen such difficulties on our line between 
Coxton and Sayre. During that month there were 700 trains 
over that division.” 

F. R. Stevens, agriculturist of the Lehigh Valley, seeing on 
a helper engine a young fellow whom he had known as a farm 
hand getting $18 a month, asked him what he was doing there. 

The man said, “I’m flagging.” “What do you have to do?” 
Stevens asked. “O, just ride up and down the hill. When we 
get to the top, I turn the switch and let the helper in on the sid- 
ing, set it again to let the train go by, then open it again for us to 
back out, close it, jump aboard and go back.” “Well, that’s not 
very hard work,” Mr. Stevens said, and the flagman replied: 
“No, but it’s easy money. I get $5 a day as a rule, and today I 
pulled down $7.50.” 

Figures prepared for use of Mr. O’Donnel’s committee show 
that not one man in ten of the great army of railroad employees 
are trainmen. On June 30 last the Pennsylvania had in its 
service 110,686 men. Of these only 10,419, or 9.4 per cent were 
trainmen other than engineers, firemen and conductors. The 
average daily wage of these trainmen was $3.40; that of the whole 
body of employees, $2.82. The effect of the full crew laws is to 
give easy jobs to about one in each one hundred of present rail- 
road employees. 


DEBATE AT JERSEY CITY 


The debate between a representative of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and F. P. Boland, who is a member of the New Jersey 
legislature (and also is a brakeman of the railroad) which was 
announced in the Railway Age Gazette of March 5, page 400, 
came off on the evening of March 12, at Elks’ Hall, Jersey City, 
N. J.; but neither side brought out any facts of importance not 
already well known. There was a large audience, which, judg- 
ing by the applause, was in sympathy with Mr. Boland. 

Each speaker was allowed 50 minutes, and each used his time 
in two installments. Mr. Boland, who spoke first, termed the 
railroads’ campaign of publicity a campaign of misrepresentation. 
Mr. Fackenthall said that the law was an arbitrary one; that its 
operation was unfair to the railroads, and that it was enacted not 
in the interest of railroad employees but to provide jobs for a 
certain class of men. He compared the work now done by 
brakemen with that done in the days of the link and pin, and 
said that it,.was not -right, after the employees had gone to the 
legislature and obtained laws requiring automatic couplers and 
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automatic brakes, which decreased the work of a brakeman 75 
per cent, to ask also for a law requiring an additional] brake- 
man. 

Mr. Boland, on continuing the argument, insisted that the 
law was for economic betterment. He said that under modern 
conditions brakemen had more work and responsibility rather 
than less. He mentioned certain cases in which he claimed that 
the additional members of the crew had prevented accidents. Mr. 
Fackenthall retorted that the full train crew law had no more 
to do with preventing some of the wrecks mentioned than had 
he himself. He condemned the practice of railroad employees 
going to the public service commissions or the legislature so often; 
the men would be in a much stronger position if they kept these 
matters out of the hands of the politicians and did the fighting 
themselves. Neither side was prepared with any accurate or 
full statistics, nor was there any effective marshalling of the 
weighty facts either for or against the law. 

A good deal of the discussion consisted of irrelevant questions, 
For instance, Mr. Boland wanted to know why, in statement No. 
1, issued by the Committee, it was stated that in the first half 
of 1914 two passengers were killed on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
while in the bulletin previously issued by the road it was 
stated that 189,167,326 passengers were carried without any being 
killed. The answer is that the two passengers killed last year 
lost their lives falling from trains, a fact given in the statement. 
With. equal clearness it was stated in the bulletin that no pas- 
senger was killed in a train accident. Mr. Boland also demanded 
an explanation of the statement that last year the laws forced a 
waste of $2,000,000 in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had given the figures as $1,702,407. The 
answer is that $2,000,000 was a general statement. There are now 
employed on eighteen roads in the two states 2,299 excess brake- 
men, whereas these same railroads, when the laws took effect, 
were compelled to add 2,819 men to train crews. 


CRITICISM BY GOVERNOR FIELDER 


Governor Fielder of New Jersey, replying to inquiries, says 
that he doubts the propriety of passing the repeal bill introduced 
by Assemblyman Stevens. He says: “I am receiving many let- 
ters on this subject (as well as petitions), making it apparent 
that the signatures therefor are being solicited. I suspect that 
many who sign them know ‘little or nothing of the reason for 
the present law. This bill provides that the Public 
Utility Commission shall have power to require any railroad 
doing business in this State, to determine the number of train- 
men to be hired to operate such trains and that the commis- 
sioners may make rules and orders for the operating of such 
trains, as they may deem needful. 

“If you will read the words carefully you will observe that 
the Utility Commission is not given the slightest power to 
specify the number of men necessary on trains. All that the 
bill proposes is to give the commission the foolish right to require 
the railroads to determine such number. Moreover, because the 
bill refers only to companies doing business in this State I am 
afraid it would not apply to those doing interstate bust 
ot a 

Chairman R. L. O'Donnel, replying to the Governor, says that 
the desire of the railroads is to amend the statutes ‘so as to pit 
in the hands of the Public Utilities Commissioners the power 
to fix train crews. The railroads reiterate their perfect good 
faith in this matter. They will welcome any suggestions from 
Governor Fielder which will result in making the terms of the 
bill clear and explicit. If he will suggest a better and fairer 
method the railroads will welcome that. 





SwepisH STATE Ramways AND CoaL.—It is reported that 
owing to the scarcity of coal the administration of the Swedish 
state railways has been obliged to inform the private railways 
that it will no longer be in a position to supply them in case © 
emergency. 
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The Canadian government, confronted with the continued re- 
fusal of the Grand Trunk Pacific to operate the National Trans- 
continental Railroad, which extends 1,500 miles from Moncton, 
N. B.,, to Winnipeg, Man., announces that to prevent the de- 
struction of the road bed and track by flood and frost, prepa- 
rations are being made to organize forces to take care of the 
property, and, probably, to establish a regular train service. 


Governor Johnson of California has started a movement for the 
purchase of the Western Pacific, now in the hands of receivers, 
by the state of California. The governor is quoted as saying, 
“It is my idea that with California owning and operating a 
great transcontinental railroad the state will always be assured 
of commercial freedom.” A memorial to Congress requesting 
it to take action toward the purchase of the road by the federal 
government has been introduced in both the House and Senate 
of the California legislature. 


Patrick W. Mulligan, crossing watchman of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Norristown, Pa., is the recipient from the President 
of the United States, of the sixteenth medal, awarded under 
the act of Congress, providing for such medals, for heroism in 
the railway service. He saved the life of a little girl at his 
crossing August 19, 1914. The girl, three years old, ran beneath 
the gate in front of a train. Mulligan jumped for the child 
and pulled her off the track; but both were struck by the engine 
and somewhat injured. 


Ralph Peters, chairman of the committee on railway mail pay, 
has issued a leaflet replying to newspaper reports emanating from 
Washington, and credited to Chairman Moon, containing mis- 
leading statements relative to the action of Congress in refusing 
to act on the appropriations for the post office for the next fiscal 
year. The Senate, says Mr. Peters, in refusing to pass the appro- 
priation bill with the Moon rider attached, took a righteous stand 
against an almost undisguised effort at confiscation. The Moon 
amendment not only gave the postmaster general full power to 
reduce the payments made to the railroads, but provided a pen- 
alty of $5,000 a day for refusal on the part of carriers to perform 
mail service on the terms and conditions named by the postmaster 
general. Mr. Moon is quoted as saying that the information pre- 
sented by his committee to Congress had cost the government 
$600,000; but Mr. Peters says that the total was not over $26,000, 
and this included other matters besides. At the same time the 
railroads, to furnish the information called for by the post office 
department, have spent approximately $250,000. Denying Mr. 
Moon’s statement, Mr. Peters quotes the report of the Bourne 
committee to the effect that the mail earnings of the railroads, 
on the basis of car miles, are decidedly lower than from the ex- 
press traffic. Mr. Bourne, in his report, added that there had 
been “an amazing amount of reckless assertion on this subject.” 
Chairman Moon announces that he intends to introduce his rail- 
way mail pay bill again in the next Congress; but Mr. Peters, 
calling on all railroad officers to co-operate with his committee, 
declares that the efforts for a just and equitable basis of pay 
will be continued until the matter has been fairly adjusted. 





New York Central Claim Department 


The removal of the freight claim offices of the New York 
Central from New York City and from Cleveland to Buffalo 
where the two organizations are to be consolidated, is now 
going on, and after this week communications are to be sent 
to the new office. R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent, retains his 
office in New York City, and the office in Buffalo will be in 
charge of J. K. Lovell, assistant freight claim agent. 

Coincident with the reorganization, the company will es- 
tablish district freight claim agencies at New York, Albany, 

ha case? Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago. 
Oo Saba agents will deal with claims where settlement 
poe € better facilitated by prompt conference with claimants, 

will have authority, within certain limits, to pay claims. 


General News Department 
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Claims on account of coal traffic are not sent to Buffalo, 
but, for the territory east of Buffalo, to the coal traffic manager, 
New York City, and for territory west of Buffalo to the gen- 
eral coal and ore agent, Cleveland. 





Disastrous Train Wreck in Spain 


A press despatch from Madrid, March 11, reports the derail- 
ment in the province of Asturias of a passenger train running 
from Vigo to Madrid, by a rock which had fallen on the track 
from a mountain. Eighteen persons were killed and a large 
number injured. 





Proposed Railway Legislation 


A bill before the New Hampshire legislature requires railroads 
in all cases to provide platform cars with stakes, when stakes 
are necessary, to hold loads of lumber. The bill has been passed 
by the lower House and is expected to pass the Senate. 


The legislature of Michigan has under consideration a bill, in- 
troduced by Mr. Person, to transform the railroad commission 
into a public utilities commission, giving it authority over gas 
companies, electric lighting, and heating companies, and water 
power utilities. 


The upper house of the Ohio legislature has passed by a 
unanimous vote a bill, introduced by Senator Winans, requiring 
railroads to file notices of proposed increases in freight rates 
thirty days before the new tariffs are to take effect; and authoriz- 
ing the Public Utilities Commission to suspend increases pending 
investigations. 


The New Jersey legislature has rejected a bill, introduced by 
Mr. Hunter, requiring railroads to protect grade crossings with 
a greater degree of care than at present by providing flagmen, 
gates and bells, and taking other precautions. One feature of 
the bill required that in any suit for injuries at a crossing the 
question of contributory negligence on the part of the person in- 
jured should, under certain conditions, be abolished as a legal 
defense for the railroad. 





Damage-Suit Fraud Exposed 


A unique phase of the “damage suit industry,” which has 
worked great injury to the railroads of the south, was recently 
uncovered by the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas (Southern Pa- 
cific) in Louisiana; and the damage suit lawyers, ambulance 
chasers and jury fixers for once got a lesson. The case was 
tried in the Federal Court at New Orleans. 

William Hoke, a negro of Birmingham, Ala., boarded a mid- 
night train out of New Orleans for Morgan City, La. Apparently 
he was alone, but he had an accomplice, one Reynolds, who was 
afterwards used as his principal witness. Hoke slipped on the 
proverbial banana peel in the aisle of the colored coach, and the 
crash of his fall was immediately followed by groans of agony. 
Medical examination showed dislocation of the hip and sub- 
sequent history of the case marked a.continuation of the injury 
and a permanent shortening of the limb by some three inches. 
The unlawful location of the banana peel in the aisle, the tes- 
timony of the witness and the apparently complex and permanent 
injury led his counsel, one of the ablest lawyers of the state, 
to file suit for $65,000. Hoke testified, denied, affirmed, etc., 
with great readiness, and his attitude during the trial stamped 
his as a most extraordinary negro. 

But certain phases of the case had aroused the suspicions of 
the claim agent, and he collected evidence that Hoke was a 
professional in his line, and had victimized some eighteen rail- 
roads and accident insurance companies in the past few years, 
sometimes using a most remarkable and freakish ability to throw 
his right hip from its socket and thereby create a shortening of 
the limb, a condition not easily detected and deceptive even to 
those of the medical profession who examined him. Hoke on 
being confronted by seven or eight claim agents of companies 
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with which he had previously conducted similar negotiations, 
finally admitted having received various sums of money from 
them, in compromise. By the careful work of the claim agent 
these witnesses were produced unexpectedly and without the is- 
suance of a subpoena. 

Reynolds, Hoke’s companion, had operated with him on sev- 
eral of his “accidents,” in this particular case being personally 
responsible for the location of the banana peel in the aisle, and, 
of course, the only eye witness to the fall. 

Following the entering of mistrial, the facts were reported to 
the United States Department of Justice, who caused Hoke’s 
arrest. He was indicted on a charge of perjury January 23, and 
after trial was sentenced March 6 to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment at Atlanta. 


Operating Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies for 
November 
The following statement, which is subject to revision, has been 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
monthly reports of operating revenues and expenses of the prin- 
cipal express companies for November, 1914. (The express 
companies have three months in which to make reports.) 


A—For THE M 


Adams Express Co. 
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American Express Co. 
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equipment required. The law itself is confusing as to dates 
It goes into effect eight months after its passage, yet another 
section says that the new equipment must be provided by July 
1, 1915. 


Senator Burton, of Ohio, is quoted as saying that if the Euro. 
pean countries were not fighting among themselves they would 
be ready to go to war with us because of the breaking of 
treaties that will be necessitated if this law is carried out. 
While the bill, as adopted, is in some respects less drastic than 
when it was under discussion a year ago it still retains so many 
unworkable, not to say outrageous features that shipping in- 
terests are almost in a panic. The Department of Commerce 
is being flooded with letters and telegrams from ship owners 
asking how they are going to avoid the destruction of their 
business. A representative of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is quoted as saying that his line will not be able to com- 
pete with Asiatic lines in the trans-Pacific trade. The number 
of able seamen required to man the life-boats is far beyond the 
number required for actual service on any modern steamship, 
A typical Sound steamer carries 70 life-boats and has 10 }j- 
censed officers. Ordinarily, she carries from 10 to 12 able sea- 
men. Other boats are provided for by the use of firemen and 
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Great Northern 
Globe Express Co. Express Co, 
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Canadian Express Co. 
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Item ect mye 
1913 
38,625.94 
$2,890,647 
1,530,732 
37,900 


1914 


44,939.99 
$2,824,757 
1,484,101 
43,230 
1,383,885 
1,538,677 
154,792 
488 

12,931 
168,211 


1914 


72,412.81 
$3,703,699 
1,870,199 
166,722 
2,000,221 
2,053,699 
53,477 

87 


Mileage of all lines covered (miles) . 
Charges for transportation 

Express privileges—Dr. 

Operations other than transportation 
Total operating revenues........... 
Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue 

Uncollectible revenue from transp’n. 
Express taxes ; 

Operating income 


$3, 
1, 


1, 
1, 


31,759 


44,162 85,324 


Northern Express Co. 


1913 
8,080.40 
$242,695 


Item - 
1914 
8,118.34 
$207,873 
112,445 
3,414 
98,842 


1914 
34,566.60 
$1,107,341 
566,375 
27,181 
568,146 
515,212 
52,934 


Mileage of all lines covered (miles). 
Charges for transportation 

Express privileges—Dr. 

Operations other than transportation 
Total operating revenues........... 
Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue 

Uncollectible revenue from transp’n. 
Express taxes 

Operating income 


$1, 


23,208 


7 
14,277 
38,649 


3 
4,500 
18,705 
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Adams Express Co. 
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1914 1913 1914 
$14,566,500 $14,863,297 $19,869,305 $18, 
rf 738 7,735,176 9,894,419 
217,604 161,117 924,924 
7,237,367 7,289,238 10,899,810 
7,135,331 10,745,466 
153,907 154,344 
Somavien 703 
81,319 177,790 
72,587 24,149 





Item 


Charges for transportation 

Express privileges—Dr. 

Operations other than transportation. 
Total operating revenues 

Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue 
Uncollectible revenue from transp’n. 
Express taxes 

Operating income 


10, 
9, 


Northern Express Co. 
aa 


60,062.98 


Southern Express Co. 
tess" 


33,556.60 


American Express Co. 


Southern Express Co. 
= 


1913 
2,839.78 
$52,995 
27,191 
884 
26,688 
30,216 
3,528 


<1 
1913 

7,080.30 
$254,305 
123,873 
7,242 
137,673 
143,257 
5,584 
2,850 
8,434 


1914 


9,676.50 
$252,264 
124,940 
4,827 
132,151 
128,240 
3,910 


1914 
2,839.78 
$51,689 
26,145 
840 
26,383 
28,108 
1,724 
1,100 
2,824 


1914 1913 


9,573.52 9,339.95 
$249,437 = $277,537 


Ya 
1913 


588,222 
794,842 
182,528 
875,908 
969,274 
10,633 
3,801 
10,205 


"" 1,200 
4,728 


“"4,000 

18,052 89 16,322 
Total for 

all companies named* 


t-— 
1914 1913 


299,742.95 297,322.25 
$11,603,827 $13,235,399 
5,974,391 6,749,874 
319,053 356,926 
5,948,489 6,841,451 
6,019,338 6,590,153 
70,849 251,298 
119,058 


1,278 
132,335 


Wells Fargo & Co. Western Express Co. 
ary edeeiede KG 


ire ee 
1913 1914 


5,174.26 
$100,921 
56,007 
3,069 
47,984 
54,814 
6,830 

16 


1,138 
7,984 





SS ae 
1913 1914 

112,441.16 
$3,105,841 


1913 
5,008.97 
$105,308 
61,107 
2,544 
46,746 
50,417 
3,671 
vtetg 


4,460 


99,724.95 
$2,715,512 
1,349,210 
58,777 
1,425,079 
1,264,835 
160,244 
33,000 
127,244 


408,085 
716,052 
32,974 
724,999 
626,013 
er 


7 
16,582 36,610 
82,601 26,598 


HS ENDING WITH NOVEMBER 


110,618 
182,745 


Great Northern 
Express Co, 


1914 1913 
$1,462,646 $1,543,778 
887,677 939,918 
24,280 22,967 
599,248 630,828 
455,721 462,231 
143,526 168,597 
"20,803 | 21,096 
122,723 147,501 
Total for 
all companies named* 
GET CITA Es 


—, 


Canadian Express Co. 


Kgs Wa 

1913 1914 1913 
614,418 $1,439,028 $1,494,799 
726,355 705,498 
26,216 48,785 
738,890 838,086 
675,248 733,992 
63,642 104,093 
20,000 14,150 
43,642 89,943 


Globe Express Co. 
vd 


1914 1913 
$341,316 $339,046 
170,955 
4,226 
174,586 
150,440 
24,146 
“"5,500 
18,646 





’ 


952,089 
310,874 
893,481 
417,393 

67 


150,017 


267,307 10,857 


Wells Fargo & Co. Western Express Co. 
D) A 





Item — Sm — 
1914 1913 
$1,296,475 $1,466,707 

699,172 0 
17,700 
615,004 
463,750 
151,253 
63 
25,000 
126,190 


1914 
$5,437,154 
2,772,148 
129,750 
2,794,756 
2,616,237 
178,518 
169 
73,672 
104,677 


$6, 


Charges for transportation 
" 3. 


Express privileges—Dr. 

Operations other than transportation. 
Total operating revenues 

Operating expenses 

Net operating revenue 

Uncollectible revenue from transp’n. 
Express taxes 

Operating income 


’ 


17,700 
695,357 
480,286 
215,070 

14 

22,500 

192,556 


*Includes previous year’s returns of United States Express Co. 


The Seamen’s Law 

The “Seamen’s bill,” which became a law March 4, regu- 
lates the employment of men on ocean-going vessels and on 
those navigating the Great Lakes, but not those on bays; but 
even as it is it bears heavily on the lines traversing Long Island 
Sound and those between Buffalo and Chicago and Duluth. 
The operation of a large steamer on the Sound will cost, it is 
estimated, $2,000 a month more than at present. The man- 
ager of a lake passenger line estimates that the law will in- 
crease his running expenses 200 per cent. It will be utterly 
impossible for all “ines to provide, in season, the additional 





1914 1913 


$60,913,781 $67,733,437 
31,164,893 34,378,913 
1,671,629 1,775,253 
31,420,517 35,129,777 
30,742,170 32,824,809 
678,347 8 
5,783 
599,613 
72,951 


ae Rien 
1913 1914 1913 

141,699 $15,990,510 $13,840,010 
128,083 3999 6,905,093 
311,436 285,225 
8,108,947 7,220,143 
7,620,159 6,376,907 
488,787 843,236 
2,420 cee 
186,058 162,000 
681,236 


1914 1913 
$510,842 $563,650 
274,425 308,867 
15,487 12,328 
251,904 257,111 
269,937 257,263 
18,032 151 
50 
5,656 
23,739 


’ 


329,384 
29 
72,349 
257,004 


582,847 


""3,922 
300,308 4,074 1,722,009 


re than 
Under the new law, 
however, this steamer must add to her crew 40 able seamen 


waiters. There is no possible use, it is claimed, for mo 
a dozen seamen aboard such a_ vessel. 
for whom there is no deck work whatever. Each able seaman 
will get about $40 a month. 

At first, the ship owners figured that they could save the cost 
of many additional seamen or officers by enlarging the siz€ of 
lifeboats, but there is the provision that no such auxiliary craft 
can be carried of a size larger than can be operated by hand. 

The government is confronted with the task of exami 
between now and July 1, some 30,000 employees aboard vessels 
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engaged in coastwise and foreign trade in order that they may 
be licensed as “certified boatmen.” 

The rigid regulations concerning lifeboats are relaxed some- 
what in warm weather. Between May 15 and September 15, 
vessels operating on routes less than 20 miles off shore would be 
required to carry equipment in boats and rafts for only 70 per 
cent of the passengers. Of this equipment, 50 per cent may be 
in lifeboats and 50 per cent in rafts. Vessels on the Great Lakes 
using routes more than three miles off shore between May 15 
and September 15, must have equipment in boats and rafts for 
50 per cent of the persons on board, two-fifths of which must be 
in lifeboats. Vessels on the Great Lakes on routes less than 
three miles off shore are to remain, as at present, subject to 
regulations of the Department of Commerce regarding accom- 
modations in lifeboats, etc. For each boat or raft an officer or 
able seaman, with a number of certified lifeboat men, i. e., men 
from any department of the crew holding certificates of efficiency 
from the Department of Commerce, varying from 3 to 7 and 
bevond that point in the ratio of one additional lifeboat man for 
every 50 persons would be required. Rafts carrying less than 
15 persons need not be in charge of an officer or able seaman, 
but the number of rafts of this type could not exceed 50 per 
cent of the raft equipment of a vessel. 


Arbitration of Engineers’ and Firemen’s Demands 


W. J. Lauck, statistician for the engineers’ and firemen’s 
brotherhoods, and a number of engineers and firemen employed 
on Western roads, continued the rebuttal testimony of the engine- 
men before the board of arbitration at the hearing in Chicago 
throughout last week and the early part of this week. Mr. 
Lauck continued his statistical testimony, including the presenta- 
tion of an exhibit showing that 837 engineers for 3,418 months 
received average monthly earnings of $143.17, but after cross- 
examination it was shown that he had omitted engineers in pas- 
senger service, whose average earnings are much higher. An- 
other table purported to show what the earnings of engineers 
would have been had they worked the same number of hours as 
brick masons, plasterers, steam fitters or plumbers. This table 
showed that the skilled artisans earned much more per hour than 
the engineers. This exhibit was based on hourly rates of wages 
in large cities where the men are best organized and where the 
wage scales are high. 

“I see by your table that W. J. Devlin, of Medicine Hat, a 
freight engineer on the Canadian Pacific, would have earned 
$2,223.36 in 1913 on the basis of his wages in October of that 
year,” said Attorney Sheean. “How much would he have earned 
as a plumber at Medicine Hat?” Mr. Lauck admitted that his 
figures applied only to the large cities, which furnished the basis 
of his compilation. 

A number of firemen were put on the witness stand to testify 
as to fhe amount of coal shoveled, to offset testimony introduced 
by the railroads earlier and based on actual stopwatch tests; but 
most of the testimony was not capable of comparison with the 
figures produced by the railroads. 





Air Brake Association 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on May 
4-7, 1915. The following is a list of the subjects to be discussed 
at the meeting: Accumulation of Moisture and Its Elimination 
From Trains and Yard Testing Plants; Adequate Hand Brakes 
on Heavy Passenger Equipment Cars; Need of Efficient Clean- 
ing and Repairing of Freight Brakes; What Shall We Do to 
Improve the Present Pneumatic Signal Device?; Difficulties the 
Railroad Companies Encounter in Endeavoring to Run 100 
Per Cent Operative Brakes in Freight Train Service; M. C. B. 
Air Brake Hose Specification and Recommended Practice. The 
afternoon of May 6 has been set aside for a series of air brake 
lectures, delivered by representatives of the Pittsburgh Air 
Brake Company, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, New York 
Air Brake Company and possibly the Automatic Straight Air 
System, each speaker being limited to one hour. The prac- 
tice inaugurated at the last convention of giving one afternoon 
to the manufacturers’ representatives for exploitation of their 
devices will be followed this year also, and May 4 has been 
assigned for the purpose. 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives the names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting q those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


Arr Brake Associration.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May 4-7, 1915, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicEers.—A. G. Thomason, Demur- 
rage Commissioner, 845 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. Annual 
convention, March 23, 1915, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Ill, Annual meeting, May 21-24, 1915, Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, April 
15-16, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN Rattway AssociaTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next session, May 19, 1915, New York. 


AMERICAN Society oF Civir ENGINEERS.—Chas. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTING OFFICERS.—E. R. Wood- 
son, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
convention, April 28, 1915, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway CLatm AGents.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 
M Annual meeting, May 19, 1915, Galveston, Tex. 


Canapian Raitway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


CanaDIAN Society or Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMENn’s AssociaTION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except July and 
August, Lytton, Bldg., Chicago. 

CenTRAL RaiLtway CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
—— 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

1icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, C. & E. I., 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 17-20, 1915, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 25 to 28, 1915, Chicago, II. 

New EnGLanp: RAILtroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, PAs, 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston, 

New York Raitroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nracara Frontier Car Men’s Association.—E. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 

Peor1a ASSOCIATION OF RarILroaAp OrFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria. 

RatLroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
RaiLway Cus or PittspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 

July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

RartLroap Master TINNERS, COPPERSMITHS AND PIPEFITTERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
| Thompson, C. & E. I., Danville, Ill. Annual meeting, May, 
915. 

RAILWway STOREKEEPERS’ ASsOcIATION.—J. P. Murphy, L. S 


Chicago. 

RicHMonp RarLroap Cius.—F, O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
nor meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. 

St. Louris Raitway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLus.—R. E, Rowland, Hotel Utah Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RaiLway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, lst Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TraFFic Cius oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus or Newark.—John J. Kautzmann, P. O, Box 238, Newark, 
N. J. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except July and 

August, The Washington, Newark. ; 

TRAFFIC tice or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

TraFFic Crus oF PitrspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

Trarric Cruz oF St. Louis,—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
2 S. & M. S., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

etroit. 

Western CanaDda Railway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Crius.—J. .. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 

_ August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

WestTeRN Society oF EnGingers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. 


; - . & M.S. Bex C; 
Collinwood, Ohio. Annual meeting, May 17-19, 1915, Hotel Sherman,’ 
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Traffic News 


PU 
TTUTEPE READE DODOU EOE OO DE OTENED 





The new rate for mileage tickets, 2'%4 cents a mile throughout 
the state of New Hampshire, went into effect March 9. 


The spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn., on April 
8 and 9. * 


The Michigan railroads have published page advertisements 
in the newspapers of the state, reprinting letters from the 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, auditor 
general and other state officers, stating that if the claims of the 
railroads are substantiated the legislature should allow them 
to increase passenger fares. 


A committee of passenger officers, including H. J. Phelps, 
general passenger agent of the Illinois Central; F. A. Muller, 
passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; L. M. Allen, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; C. A. Cairns, general passenger agent 
of the Chicago & North Western, and L. M. Wakely, general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
touring the state of lowa making addresses before commercial 
clubs, urging an increase in passenger fares in that state. 


The Southern Railway, quoting from the annual report of its 
agricultural agent for 1914, says that in the 12 months the field 
agents of the company have given advice to about 100,000 farm- 
ers. They received detailed reports from 3,512 farmers covering 
33,466 acres in cotton, 24,287 acres in corn and 11,383 acres in 
miscellaneous crops. The average yield of cotton per acre on 
fields cultivated in accordance with their advice was 1,255 Ib. 
of seed cotton, as compared with 513 Ib. in other fields: Average 
yield of corn 40.8 bu., as compared with 18.4 bu. in fields where 
their advice was not followed. Even in boll weevil territory 
many farmers averaged a bale or more of cotton per acre. The 
agricultural development work of the Southern is carried on in 
co-operation with the United States government and the agri- 
cultural agents of the states and counties. The work heretofore 
done for the development of live stock, dairying and poultry 
raising has been consolidated with the general agricultural work 
under the direction of the industrial and agricultural com- 
missioner. 





Proposed Increase in Freight Storage Rates in New York 


C. V. Burnside, examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, continued on March 11 the hearing of complaints at 
New York against proposed increases in charges for storage 
and lighterage, and for handling heavy articles. S. W. Baker, 
of the American Locomotive Sales Corporation, said that the 
proposed increase in the charge for loading heavy freight 
would add $40 to the cost of delivering an engine to ocean ves- 
sels at New York City. It takes from three to eight days to 
get the parts of a locomotive from Schenectady to New York, 
and ten days’ free time for unloading and delivery is necessary. 

Michael Cohen, dealer in rough stone in large blocks, said 
that instead of charging him for delivery of stone by lighter to 
his docks, the railroads ought to increase the transportation 
rates on finished stone, which are not high enough in proportion 
to those for rough. The Fruit Despatch Company presented 
testimony to the effect that the proposed unloading charge 
would increase the expenses of its business in bananas more 


than $20,000 a year. 





Express Companies Seek Rehearing 


In accordance with the permission granted by the Interstate 
ommerce Commission, the Adams, American and Southern Ex- 
Press companies, and Wells, Fargo & Co. have presented a peti- 
tion for a rehearing and modification of the general order of 
the commission, dated July 24, 1913, which put in force on 
ebruary 1, 1914, greatly reduced rates. The order allowed the 
companies to report on their first year’s business, with a view to 
, the modification of the rates, if necessary. 
he express companies say that the rates have now had a fair 
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test and that they have proved entirely inadequate. They say 
that they have made a conscientious effort to make the rates a 
success. They have endeavored to obtain authority to make the 
order applicable in the several states so that there might be a 
uniform system of rates; they were successful in obtaining such 
authority in 39 states. 

The companies also present figures, showing that in the ten 
months from February, 1914, to November, inclusive, gross earn- 
ings for the five companies, including the United States Express 
Company, which went out of business in July, declined $11,875,- 
998, or from $125,313,003 to $113,437,004. The railroads lost $6,- 
339,646 by reason of this shrinkage, while the express companies 
lost $5,556,643. As a result of loss in transportation revenues 
the five companies operated at a net deficit of $1,861,118 for the 
ten months, whereas, in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, there remained a surplus of $718,619. The reports 
for December, 1914, and January, 1915, are not yet available, but 
will be given later. It is further shown that the loss ascribed to 
the new rates is even greater than appears, since the revenues 
as shown include earnings from operations other than trans- 
portation. The companies estimate that for the ten months non- 
transportation revenue amounted to $3,843,243 on which the 
profits were $899,685, and that if the revenue and expenses from 
this business are eliminated from the gross earnings, the net 
deficit for the ten months from the transportation of packages 
would be increased to $2,780,084. 

The companies say that every available means has been adopted 
to increase efficiency, and that economy has been strictly prac- 
ticed; also that the companies have made every possible effort to 
develop and obtain new and additional business to offset the re- 
duction in revenue, and that as a result of these efforts and the 
reductions in rates the volume of business handled has sub- 
stantially increased. 

Notwithstanding such economies and the increase in the vol- 
ume of business, the gross revenues of the companies have not 
been and will not be sufficient to enable them to continue their 
present standard of service, which standard cannot be impaired 
without serious injury to the shipping public. 

It is pointed out that the three elements composing the rate 
structure proposed by the commission and now in effect are, first, 
a terminal allowance of twenty cents per shipment, which does 
not vary with the weight or distance; second, a weight allowance 
of twenty-five cents per 100 lb., which varies with the weight, 
but not with the distance; and, third, a haulage allowance for 
each fifty miles carried, which varies both with the weight and 
distance. 

The express companies request permission to increase the 
terminal allowance from twenty to twenty-five cents per ship- 
ment, and to reduce the weight allowance from twenty-five to 
twenty cents per 100 !b., and asked for such further relief as the 
commission may deem proper. The companies believe that the 
changes requested would result in an increase of the gross reve- 
nue of the express companies of approximately 314 per cent. 





War Bonus For ScottisH RAILWAYMEN.—Something was said 
in the Railway Age Gazette of March 12, page 447, relative to 
the war bonus recently awarded to English railway men. As the 
result of a conference held in Edinburgh on February 20 between 
the managers of the Scotch railways and the representatives of the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, the war bonus arrangement 
has now been extended to Scotland. The same basis has been 
adopted as in the case of English lines, i. e., wage-earning em- 
ployees of 18 years.of age and upwards in the grades embraced 
in the conciliation scheme. A bonus of 3s. (75 cents) a week 
will be paid to those whose rate of wages is under 30s. ($7.50) per 
week ard 2s. (50 cents) to those whose rate of wages is 30s. and 
over, and it will date from February 15. The arrangement is to 
remain in force during the continuance of the agreement with 
the government, but is subject to review at the end of three 
months. When the government terminates the agreement with 
the railways the latter will give not less than two weeks’ notice 
to the railwaymen’s trade unions of the cessation of the bonus. 
The Scottish railways have made no announcement as to whether 
a bonus will be paid to men outside the conciliation scheme. Sev- 
eral of the English railways have already made such concessions. 
The railway employees in Ireland are also asking for increased 
wages and the Great Southern & Western and the Great North- 
ern have already sanctioned special allowances. 


























Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Distribution of Coal Cars 


McCaa Coal Company v. Coal & Coke Railway. 
Commissioner McChord: 

At this supplemental hearing the coal operators and the rail- 
way have submitted a statement showing the mine ratings which 
shall form the basis for the distribution of coal cars during pe- 
riods of car shortage, which agreement being satisfactory to all 
concerned, is accepted by the commission. The commission also 
finds: During periods of car shortage, the allotment due any 
particular one of the four mines of the Davis Colliery Company 
shall be used by that particular mine, and should such mine 
countermand its order for cars on any day, such cars shall revert 
to the general supply. Cars which are partially loaded and re- 
main over until the next day to be fully loaded shall be charged 
against the mine loading the same, as if such cars were empty:. 


(33 1. C. C, 128.) 


Opinion by 


Rates to Coffeyville and Independence, Kans. 


Coffeyville Mercantile Company et al. v. Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas et al. Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

The commission finds that the rates on classes and certain com- 
modities to Coffeyville and Independence, Kan., from St. Louis, 
Mo., and points taking the same rates, or rates based thereon, 
from Chicago, Peoria, and other points taking the Chicago rates, 
and from points east of the Indiana-IIlinois state line, made by 
combination on St. Louis are unreasonable and discriminatory. 
It is held that the class rates from St. Louis should not exceed 
the rates to Chanute and Parsons by more than differentials rang- 
ing from five cents on first class to two cents on class E, nor the 
commodity rates by differentials of two and one cent, respectively, 
on the commodities named, including beans, canned goods, coffee, 
etc. The rates from Chicago, Peoria and points taking the same 
rates are to be the present differentials over the rates here estab- 
lished from St. Louis. (33 I. C. C., 122.) 





Bituminous Coal Rates to Baltimore and Other Points 


Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

The commission finds that the carriers have not justified pro- 
posed increased rates on bituminous coal from mines in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and West Virginia to Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore for trans-shipment to points inside the capes 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake bays. At present the rates on 
coal delivered over the piers for trans-shipment to points inside 
the capes are 25 cents a gross ton less than the rates for track 
delivery to industries or coal yards in these cities. It is pro- 
posed to narrow this difference to 18 cents by increasing the 
“inside the capes” rates seven cents a gross ton. The rates to 
Philadelphia on coal for trans-shipment to points outside the 
capes are 35 cents less, and to Baltimore 42 cents less than the 
rates for track delivery at those points. ' 

The “inside the capes” rates are made lower so that carriers 
may reach by water industries or coal yards on the lines of 
their competitors. They have shrunk their inside the capes 
rates by the amount of the cost of boat service and discharge, 
so that the consignee of coal trans-shipped over the piers at Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, or Baltimore may obtain it at the same 
total transportation charge as the consignee of all-rail coal. The 
carriers allege that because of a decrease in the cost of boat 
service and discharge the present inside the capes rates are dis- 
criminatory against consignees taking coal all rail, and say that 
it was mainly to remove this discrimination that the suspended 
tariffs were filed. 

The commission finds that this is an attempt to equalize con- 
ditions that are unequal. The advantage of the cheaper move- 
ment to the piers should be safeguarded to consignees who re- 
ceive their coal in that manner. Since the rates apply on coal 
for trans-shipment by water, it is of importance that in deter- 
mining their reasonableness, full consideration be given not only 
to the cost of delivery at the piers as compared with the cost 
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of track delivery, but also to the cost of the entire service from 
the mines to the piers; but if the rail carriers be permitted to 
establish their rates in connection with water carriers upon a 
basis which will equalize shippers at various points along the 
waterway, they will absorb the benefit which should accrue to 
the public on a lower cost of water transportation. 
Commissioner Harlan dissents on the ground that the carriers 
ae fully justified the proposed increased rates. (33 I. C. ¢ 
307.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners has 
notified the Central Railroad of New Jersey that it will proceed 
to compel the road to abolish 24 grade crossings in the city of 
Elizabeth. A hearing will be held in Newark, May 10. 


The New Jersey Public Utility Commissioners announce that 
they will refuse to approve the increases in passenger rates 
made by the railroads in that state at the time that commu- 
tation fares to and from Philadelphia were advanced a few 
months ago. 


Hearing Before Texas Commission on Proposed Rate Advance 


The Texas Railroad Commission began a hearing at Dallas 
on March 4, on the application of the railroads of the state for 
authority to make a 15 per cent increase in passenger fares. 
H. M. Garwood, general attorney of the Sunset-Central Lines, 
made an opening statement for the roads, in which he said that 
for more than 10 years it has been apparent to all authorities 
that the intrastate freight rates of Texas have been abnormally 
low and insufficient to yield a reasonable return upon either the 
amount invested or the actual value of the property by any known 
method of valuation, and that “the appalling spectacle is pre- 
sented to the business world that for more than 20 years no in- 
vestor in the capital stock of railroad property in the state of 
Texas has received one cent of return on his investment.” For 
the year ending June 30, 1914, he said, the Texas carriers in- 
curred a net corporate loss of $8,144,597, and that the net loss 
for the last seven years is $13,943,263, and that certainly the de- 
ficit for the year ending June 30, 1915, will be not less than 
$10,000,000. Several of the more important lines in the state are 
in receiver's hands and railway building in the state has ceased. 

It would be shown, he said, that the bonded debt of the rail- 
ways of Texas is the lowest.in the world and less than half 
the average for the United States, and that the return on the 
valuation has been less than 2 per cent. Mr. Garwood said it 
was proposed to go more accurately into the cost of conducting 
the intrastate freight business than has ever yet been done, 
and that, using the Oklahoma plan, all of the operating expenses 
will be divided, first between the line expenses and the terminal 
expenses, and then the line expenses will be divided upon a basis 
of use between the passenger and freight expenses and the ter- 
minal expenses will then be divided between the two classes of 
service in the same manner. The total freight expense will then 
be divided between interstate and intrastate service upon the 
basis of use, and the value of the property devoted to the sev- 
eral services will also be divided. On account of the expense 
incident to this work this division has been made only by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and the Houston & Texas Central. 





COURT NEWS 


The Supreme Court of the United States announces that 
suits for reparation for overcharges on freight, when taken to 
the courts, must be presented within two years, which is the 
time prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
rules regulating the presentation of claims to the commission. 
The court makes this rule in the interest of uniformity. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting at New 
Orleans, has affirmed the decision of the district court at Savan- 
nah, Ga., imposing a fine of $5,000 against Harvey C. Miller. 
a grain dealer of Philadelphia, for accepting a rebate of $5,000 
on shipments of grain from Philadelphia to Jacksonville, Fla. 
The case was tried in February, 1913. It appears that the 
Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company has paid a fine 
of $20,000 for its part in the same offence. ¢ 
been in effect a through rate on grain from western poin 
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rail to Philadelphia, thence by water, in connection with which 
the steamship company’s proportion was ten cents; but the 
Miller concern continued to enjoy the ten cent rate after this 
arrangement had expired, and the legal rate from Philadelphia 
to Jacksonville was fifteen cents. 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific, testified at San Francisco on March 10 
and 11 in the suit of the federal government to separate the 
Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads from each 
other. Mr. Kruttschnitt is quoted as saying that the Southern 
Pacific signed an agreement with the Union Pacific to sell the 
Central Pacific to the latter at a price of $104,000,000, under 
the compulsion and coercion of former Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, who, he said, threatened him with a forced sale of the 
line if it were not sold to the Union Pacific. The California 
Railroad Commission, he said, prevented the conclusion of this 
agreement by refusing to approve the plan. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said that the separation of the two roads would demoralize the 
Southern Pacific System and compel it to reproduce terminals 
which would cost $85,000,000. On the subject of government 
regulation he is quoted as saying “the government is a great, 
big man wielding a great, big stick and the stick is growing 
bigger and being used oftener. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 1s one man choking another man to death. Govern- 
ment management of enterprises is a failure.” 


In the United States District Court at Trenton, N. J., March 
11, the Central Railroad of New Jersey was convicted, on 185 
counts, of paying illegal rebates on shipments of coal made by 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. The suit was based on 
charges by the government that payments to the coal company 
of 23 cents a ton, in connection with trackage rights, amounted 
to a rebate on the transportation rate, which rebate was not 
specified in the published tariffs. All of the acts charged were 
committed in 1911, 1912 and 1913; but it is said that only a small 
part of the alleged offences discovered in the records were 
charged in the complaint. The attorney for the government es- 
timates that these payments by the road to the coal company 
amounted to $500,000 a year. The indictment formed a book of 
1,200 pages. The defense of the company was based primarily 
upon the agreement or contract entered into in 1871, under which 
the road acquired control of certain tracks then owned by the 
coal company. Under this contract the coal company was to 
receive a stipulated sum for each ton carried over the tracks 
in question. The road contended that such payments did not 
constitute rebates, but were, in fact, the payment of a rental to 
the navigation company. In its tariffs the road described the 
payments as “lateral allowances.” 





Costs of Successful Defendant 


In an action against two railroad companies for injury to live 
stock where the plaintiff recovered against only one of the de- 
fendants, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals held that the costs 
of the successful defendant must be assessed against the 
plaintiff—San Antonio U. & G. v. Storey (Tex.), 172 S. W., 188. 





Injury to Passenger in Pullman Car Not Paying Extra Fare 


The Missouri Court of Appeals in an action for injury by 
derailment, holds that a passenger who, for a temporary purpose 
of his own (in this instance, to wash his hands), enters a Pull- 
man car forming a part of the train, without paying the extra 
fare for riding therein, he remains a passenger, and is entitled 
 / as such.—Siegel v. Illinois Cent. (Mo.), 172 S. W., 





Personal Injuries—Excessive Damages 


An engineman was injured by jumping from his engine to 
avoid a collision. He rolled about 35 feet and was stunned and 
badly scared. He called a physician the next day and said he 
was hurt about the back and shoulders, but not much. He 
consulted another physician who examined him, but did not 
Prescribe, finding only a condition of nervousness, which might 
or might not have been caused by the accident. Osteopaths 
treated him for several weeks and relieved the soreness and 
stiffness. He made no claim for damages before bringing suit 
against the company. The Texas Court of Civil Appeals held 
t a verdict for $12,500 was so excessive as to show passion 
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or prejudice of the jury and justifying the court in remanding 
the case—Galveston H. & S. A. (Tex.), 172 S. W., 180. 


Duty to Stop Train for Passenger 


The greater weight of authority supports the rule that where 
a passenger, by reason of incorrect information of the carrier’s 
employees, boards a train not scheduled to stop at the station 
for which he has a ticket, the carrier has a right to correct the 
mistake, and to require the passenger to alight at a regular 
stopping place, which is a suitable place, from which he may 
take the next regular train that does stop at his destination, 
and that it is the duty of the passenger to stop off at such place 
and wait for such train. This the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
citing cases, considers a sound rule of law.—Louisville & N. v 
Gaddie (Ky.), 172 S. W., 514. 





“Turntable Cases” Doctrine 


A railroad maintained a water reservoir just within the 
corporate limits of a city and permitted grass to grow on the 
strip between the reservoir and the fence surrounding it. Two 
or three boards had been torn from the fence and a child 
passed through, and fell into the reservoir and was drowned. 
In an action for his death the Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
held that there could be no recovery on the theory that the 
reservoir was unusually attractive to children, and that the com- 
pany failed to exercise reasonable care for the safety of children. 
The court said that ponds or reservoirs are not to be classed 
with turntables, and that the doctrine of the “turntable cases” 
should not be extended—M. K. & T. v. Moore (Tex.), 172 
S. W., 568. 


Duty Toward Passengers on Freight Trains 


While passengers on freight trains assume the discomforts 
and risks necessarily attending that mode of conveyance, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court holds that the carrier is required to. 
exercise as high a degree of care for their safety as is consistent 
with the proper operation of the train. A railroad company 
which receives passengers for transportation on freight trains 
must provide a reasonable and sufficient opportunity for them to 
enter and leave such trains in safety. The passengers do not 
go on board at their peril, but the carrier owes them the duty 
to guard against all dangers which reasonable prudence could 
foresee and avoid. Where the question as to whether the com- 
pany negligently caused a train to be started while the plaintiff 
was in the act of boarding it, was submitted to the jury, which 
found against the company, the latter was held liable for the 
plaintiff’s injuries sustained thereby—Doran v. Chicago, St. P. 
M. & O. (Minn.), 150 N. W., 800. 





Right of Action Against Terminal Carrier—Effect of Carmack 
Amendment 


In an action against the last carrier of a shipment of apples, 
for shortage in weight, the question arose whether the right 
of action against the initial carrier given by the Carmack amend- 
ment is an exclusive remedy. The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
holds that the remedy is additional to and concurrent with any 
other existing federal remedy, and does not, of itself, prevent an 
action in a state court against the terminal carrier of an inter- 
state shipment for a loss occurring on its line-—Judgment of dis- 
missal was therefore reversed.—Bichlmeier v. Minneapolis, St. 
P.& S.S. M. (Wis.), 150 N. W., 508. 





Liability for Baggage in Baggage Room 


Mary M. Doyle, starting from Denver, over the Denver & Rio 
Grande, for Clifton, Colo., got a check for her suit case and then 
went to the Pullman office for a berth; but the berths had all 
been taken; and as she did not feel well enough to travel all 
night in a day car, she waited until the next morning and then 
went to Colorado Springs. There she tried to secure a berth to 
Clifton and was again informed that all were sold. She finally 
reached destination about two days late and found that the sta- 
tion had been burglarized, the night before, and her suit case 
stolen. 

In the Colorado Supreme Court she has lost her suit against 
the railroad, the court holding that as a matter of law the baggage 
had not been:called for within a reasonable time after its arrival; 
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and the company’s liability was only that of a warehouseman. 
No negligence was proved. The court said: “If plaintiff had 
used ordinary care, thoughtfulness and prudence, it must have 
occurred to her that if she waited until a few minutes before 
train time she might have difficulty. She allowed her baggage to 
go on when she could easily have checked it for the train on 
which she was to travel. There was no delinquency on the part 
of the company in transporting either plaintiff or her baggage 
which would extend the reasonable time for its removal after 
its arrival.” Denver & R. G. v. Doyle, 145 Pac. 688. 


“Any Statute” in Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


Following the ruling of the United States Supreme Court in 
Seaboard A. L. v. Horton, 233 U. S., 492, 34, Sup. Ct., 635, the 
Washington Supreme Court holds that the phrase “any statute 
enacted for the safety of employees” occurring in the federal 
employers’ liability act, declaring that an employee shall not be 
held to have been guilty of contributory negligence, or to have 
assumed the risk where a violation by the carrier of any statute 
enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the injury, is 
limited to federal statutes, and does not include a state statute 
enacted for the safety of employees.—Lauer v. Northern Pac. 
(Wash.) 145 Pac. 606 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Switchman 


A switchman, who was regularly assigned to a switching en- 
gine in his employer’s yard, was killed while crossing the tracks 
in the yard on his way to work. In an action by his adminis- 
tratrix, the proof showed that the engine was used indiscrimi- 
nately in interstate and intrastate commerce. The New York 
Appellate Division held that, to establish liability under the fed- 
eral employers’ liability act, the plaintiff was bound to establish, 
either that this locomotive was used exclusively during that 
shift, which began at midnight and ended at 8 a. m., in interstate 
commerce, or that it was thus used at the very outset of the 
shift. The evidence being insufficient to show this, judgment 
for the plaintiff was reversed—Knowles v. N. Y. N. H. & H., 
150 N. Y. Supp. 99. . 


Regulation of Rates—Mileage Books 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court holds that laws 1913, c. 
92, requiring the sale by railroads of 500-mile mileage books for 
two cents a mile is not invalid as fixing an arbitrary rate, with- 
out regard to reasonableness, though under laws 1911, c. 104, 
Section lla, the Public Service Commission is authorized to 
determine just and reasonable maximum rates, with the proviso 
that the commission shall not allow an increase above any rate 
prescribed or limited by statute. The reason given is that the 
act of 1913 was not enacted as a limitation upon the rate-making 
power conferred on the Public Service Commission, but as a 
legislative judgment of the reasonableness of the particular rate 
prescribed, especially as it merely amends an act of 1909 re- 
quiring the issuance of 1,000-mile mileage books.—State v. Maine 
Central (N. H.), 92 Atl. 837. 


Scope of Employment 


In an action in the Kansas courts under the federal employers’ 
liability act, brought against a railroad company by a brake- 
man of a freight train to recover for injuries, it was shown that 
the conductor directed the brakeman to go forward and act as 
fireman while he himself took charge of the locomotive for the 
purpose of allowing the regular engineer and fireman to go to 
the caboose and eat their dinner. It was shown that while 
obeying the conductor’s order, the plaintiff received injuries, 
resulting from the conductor’s negligence in managing the loco- 
motive. The Kansas Supreme Court held that in the absence of 
any rule of the company prohibiting the conductor from giving, 
or a brakeman from obeying such an’ order, the conductor had 
authority to order the plaintiff to act as fireman, and in obeying 
such order the plaintiff was acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment. The railroad company was held liable for the con- 
ductor’s negligence in the management of the engine. The 
evidence was held sufficient to sustain a finding that the plaintiff 
had not assumed the risk, and that he was not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence —Martin v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.), 145 
Pac., 849. 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


C. S. Runnells has been appointed assistant to the president of 
the Pullman Company, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Le Roy Kramer, promoted. 


The officers of the St. John & Quebec, a new Canadian gov- 
ernment railway are A. R. Gould, president; H. N. Crandall, 
treasurer, and S. B. Wass, secretary, Fredericton, N. B. 


F. H. Silvernail has been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Silvernail entered the service of the Lehigh Valley in 1903, and 
since that time has served in the office of President Thomas. 


Le Roy Kramer, assistant to the president, and Richmond 
Dean, general manager of the Pullman Company, have been 
elected vice-presidents, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr, 
Kramer was born on 
August 19, 1875, at 
Wichita, Kan. He re- 
ceived a high schoof 
education and _ began 
railway work in Decem- 
ber, 1897, with the St. 
Louis & San Francisco 
as stenographer and 
clerk. Until July, 1907, 
he held various clerk- 
ships in the division of- 
fice, also the position 
of chief clerk to the 
general superintendent 
of transportation, gen- 
eral manager and vice- 
president, and assistant 
to vice-president. He 
was then promoted to 
superintendent of the 
Kansas division, and in 
September, 1908, was 
transferred to the su- 
perintendency of the 
Central division. In December, 1909, Mr. Kramer left the 
Frisco to become assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
purchases and stores of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the following May 
he was appointed as- 
sistant to the second 
vice-president of that 
road. In June, 1912, he 
became assistant to the 
president of the Pull- 
man Company, and has 
now been elected vice- 
president, as above 
noted. 

Mr. Dean was born 
at St. Louis, Mo. 
November 2, 1862, and 
was educated in the 
public schools. In 
1875 he entered the 
service of Boatmen’s 
Bank in St. Louis, and 
subsequently until 1882 
he was with the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway. 
He then became cof- 
nected with the Pull- 
man Company and for 
six years was located at St. Louis, being transferred to the 
Chicago headquarters in 1888. He left that company in 18% 
and became assistant to the vice-president of the Missout!, 
Kansas & Texas Railway. Five years later Mr. Dean re- 


Le Roy Kramer 


Richmond Dean 
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turned to the Pullman Company as assistant to the vice- 
president, and in 1905 he was made general manager, which 
position he held until his recent election as vice-president. 


M. L. Crowell, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been retired under the pension rules of that company. 
He has been connected with that road and its predecessor, the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City, since 1886. 


Operating 


L. S. Hungerford, general superintendent of the Pullman Com- 
pany, has been appointed general manager, with headquarters at 


Chicago. 


W. C. Hamilton has been appointed trainmaster of the Copper 
Range at Houghton, Mich., and the office of chief train despatcher 
is abolished. 


U. B. Williams, general superintendent of the Wheeling dis- 
trict of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
appointed general agent, and W. H. Averell, assistant general 
superintendent at New York succeeds Mr. Williams. 


W. A. Hamler, trainmaster of the New York Central, at Corn- 
‘ing, N. Y., has been appointed trainmaster, Buffalo division, 
with office at Buffalo. W. M. Corbin, trainmaster at Jersey 
Shore, Pa,, succeeds Mr. Hamler. M. J. Quigley, assistant 
trainmaster at Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed trainmaster, 
succeeding Mr. Corbin, and H. J. Avery succeeds Mr. Quigley. 


John McMillan, general superintendent of telegraph, western 
lines, of the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., has been ap- 
pointed manager of telegraphs, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding James Kent, who has for many years served as 
manager of telegraphs and, at his own request, has been allowed 
to relinquish those duties, and has been given leave of absence 
for an extended period. 


W. H. Averell, who has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Wheeling district of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Wheeling, ‘\W. Va., was born on May 13, 1879, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and graduated from Yale University in the 
class of 1900. In September of the same year he began railway 
work in the accounting department of the Great Northern; two 
years later he entered the service of the Southern Pacific as 
statistical clerk, and was then consecutively trainmaster at Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; assistant superintendent at Bakersfield, Cal.; superin- 
tendent at Tucson, Ariz., and superintendent of the same road at 
Los Angeles, Cal., until February, 1911. The following May he 
Was appointed assistant to general manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; in July, 1912, he was promoted. to assistant general super- 
intendent at Pittsburgh, Pa., and on. May 1, 1913, was appointed 
assistant general superintendent of the New York division and 
general superintendent of the Staten Island lines, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appointment as general superin- 
tendent of the same road as above noted. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. W. Johnson has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf, with office at Monroe, La., suc- 
ceeding J. T. Tadlock. 


J. O'Conner, assistant roadmaster of the St. Louis South- 
western at Mount Pleasant, Tex, has been appointed roadmaster 
at that point, succeeding J. J. Hughes, deceased. 


R. J. McQuade has been appointed master mechanic of the 
St. Louis & Kansas City Terminal divisions of the Rock Island 
Lines, with office at Armourdale, Kan., vice O. C. Breisch, resigned. 


Traffic 
R. W. Stinson, contract agent, foreign freight department, of 
the Wabash, has been appointed import agent at Chicago. 


C. A. Hayes has been appointed general traffic manager of 
the St. John & Quebec, a new Canadian government railway, 
and H. H. Melanson has been appointed general passenger agent, 
both with offices at Moncton, N. B. 


H. N. Kennedy has been appointed general freight agent of the 
teat Northern Steamship Company, and A. B. C. Denniston 
is been appointed general agent of the passenger department, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


E. H. Dow has been appointed general baggage agent of the 


G 
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Delaware & Hudson, the Champlain Transportation Company 
and the Lake George Steamboat Company, with office at Al- 
bany, N. Y., vice C. E. Durkee, resigned. 


Owing to the consolidation of the freight and passenger de- 
partments of the Fort Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, A. A. Glisson, general passenger agent of those roads, 
has been appointed traveling passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Fort Worth, Tex. : 

Purchasing 


J. H. Conley has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Georgia & Florida, with office at Augusta, Ga. 


J. E. Mahaney has been appointed general storekeeper of the 
Norfolk Southern, with office at Norfolk, Va., succeding W. J. 
Luke, resigned. 


W. G. Humphrey has been appointed chief clerk and pur- 
chasing agent for the receivers of the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf, with office at Muskogee, Okla., and H. P. Abbey, who was 
purchasing agent at Muskogee, has been assigned to other duties. 


OBITUARY 


George H. McDevitt, commercial agent of the Lehigh Valley 
at Detroit, Mich., died on March 13 at that place, at the age 
of 37. 


Eugene B. Cook, superintendent of the Toledo division of the 
New York Central at Cleveland, Ohio, was struck by a train 
while walking on a freight track at Cleveland on March 14, and 
was killed. 





William McIntosh, formerly superintendent of motive power 
of the Central of New Jersey at Jersey City, N. J., died on 
March 15, at his home in Plainfield, N. J. He was born on 
August 20, 1849, at 
Franklin, Que., and be- 
gan railway work in 
1864 as locomotive fire- 
man on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; and 
he served as machinist 
and engineer on _ that 
road for seven years, or 
until 1871. He then went 
to the St. Paul & Pacific, 
now a part of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn., where he was em- 
ployed as machinist. 
From August, 1872, to 
November, 1877, he was 
locomotive engineer on 
the Chicago & North 
Western and then for 
about ten years was fore- 
man of locomotive re- 
pairs on the same road at 
Waseca, Minn., and at 
Huron, S. D. In July, 
1887, he was appointed master mechanic at Winona, Minn., where 
he remained about 12 years. On March 1, 1899, he was appoint- 
ed superintendent of motive power on the Central of New Jersey, 
from which position he retired in 1909. He was a prominent 
member of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
and in 1908 served as president of that association. Mr. McIn- 
tosh was the inventor of a number of well known locomotive and 
car appliances. He was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 





W. MclIntosh 





CHINESE RAILROAD CoNCEssIoNs.—Press reports state that at 
a recent conference between representatives of Japan and China 
concerning the demands recently madé upon China by Japan, 
the Japanese made slight concessions from the letter of their 
demands as previously presented. A compromise was reached 
in the matter of the railroad and mining concessions in South 
Manchuria, but it was agreed that Japan should have the prefer- 
ence in future railroad loans and the right to prospect for mines 
for a fixed period and operate a large proportion of the mining 
properties so discovered. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Supply Trade News 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue Maine CENTRAL is reported to be in the market for 
tenders. This item has not been confirmed. 

THe BETHLEHEM STEEL Company has ordered one switching 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 

Tue Missouri, Kansas & Texas has ordered 10 Pacific and 
30 Mikado type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 

Tue Denver & Sait LAKE is reported to be considering the 
purchase of 6 Mikado type locomotives. This item has not been 
confirmed. 

Tue Ocpen, Locan & Ipauo has ordered one 50-ton electric 
iocomotive from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Tue Pusiic Bett Raitroap or NEw ORLEANS is in the market 
for 6 locomotives, to be used on an extension of the road to the 
cotton warehouse of the Dock Board. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue GRAND TRUNK is in the market for 60 100,000-Ib. capacity 
tank cars. 

THe DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is in the market 
for 2 postal cars. 

Tue Missourt Kansas & Texas is in the market for 2 dining, 
10 baggage and 3 postal cars. 

Tue Granp Rapips & INnpIANA has ordered 6 coaches from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 100 flat cars from the AlI- 
toona shops for 1914 replacement purposes. 

THe PRUDENTIAL Ort Corporation, New York, has ordered 
200 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue Denver & SALT LAKE is reported to be in the market for 
200 coal and stock cars. This item has not been confirmed. 

Tue CENTRAL RaiLroap oF New Jersey is in the market for 
15 coaches, 5 combination baggage and mail cars and 10 com- 
bination passenger and baggage cars. 

Tue New York, PHILADELPHIA & Norro_k has ordered 76 
ventilated box cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, and 2 coaches from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue Battimore & Ounio has ordered 200 underframes from 
the South Baltimore Car Works, 200 from the American Car & 
Foundry Company and 200 from the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany. 

Tue ALBERTA AND GREAT WATERWAYS RaiL_way, Winnipeg, 
Man., has ordered two 55-ft. all-steel, 200-h.p., combined pas- 
senger and baggage gasoline motor cars from the McKeen Motor 
Car Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered 11,000 tons of rails from 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

TuHeE Russian GOVERNMENT is reported to have ordered 40,000 
tons of light steel rails from the United States Steel Products 
Company. This item has not been confirmed. 

THe Marne CENTRAL is reported to have ordered 8,500 tons 
of steel rails from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. This item 
has not been confirmed. 

THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT is reported to have ordered 8,000 
tons of girder rails and 12,000 tons of portable track from the 
United States Steel Products Company. This item has not been 
confirmed. 

Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy has ordered an ad- 
ditiotial 6,000 tons of rails, as follows: 1,000 tons from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company; 3,000 tons, from the Lackawanna Steel 
Company; 1,000 tons, from the Cambria Steel Company, and 
1,000 tons from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


The Railway & Traction Supply Company, Chicago, Ill, is 
equipping 20 tracks for the Pressed Steel Car Company at Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., and 14 tracks for the Michigan Engineering Com- 
pany at Kalamazoo, Mich., with its Little Giant type bumping 


posts. 


The Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Company has obtained 
charter in Delaware to manufacture patented fuel saving de- 
vices. The incorporators are Joel S. Coffin, Englewood, N. J.; 
John E. Muhlfield, Scarsdale, N. Y.; H. F. Ball and Samuel G. 
Allen, New York, and LeGrand Parish, Mountain View, N. J. 


After March 22 the Chicago office of the Terry Steam Turbine 
Company, Hartford, Conn., will be in charge of A. W. de Revere, 
and located in the Peoples Gas building. The company has also 
opened an office in the Michigan Trust building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in charge of A. L. Searles, who will cover the southern 


peninsula of Michigan. 


The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, has appointed 
the Dearborn Steel & Iron Company, with offices in the Peoples 
Gas building, Chicago, IIl., as its selling agent in Chicago, north- 


ern Illinois and Wisconsin. 


represent the company. 


H. C. Perrine and E. L. Lyon will 
Special interest will be given to the 


sale of the Toncan metal products of the Stark mill. 


W. W. Rosser, manager of western sales of the T. H. Syming- 
ton Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed vice-presi- 


W. W. Rosser 


dent of the company, with 
office at Chicago. Mr. 
Rosser. was born at 
Hutchinson, Minn., on 
November 4, 1877. He 
attended the Hamline 
University at St. Paul, 
Minn., and was for four 
years with the Minnesota 
Malleable Iron Company. 
In 1903 he left the com- 
pany to take the posi- 
tion of superintendent 
of the Washburn Coup- 
ler Company, and two 
years later became sales 
agent of the T. H. Sy- 
mington Company at 
Chicago. In 1910 he 
was appointed manager 
of western sales of that 
company, and now leaves 
that position to take up 
the duties of vice-presi- 
dent, as above noted 


The Horne, Dole, Brown Company, with offices at 545 W. 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, has recently been incor- 
porated for $5,000 as Western sales managers for various 
eastern concerns. J. J. Dole, formerly sales manager of the 
Celfor Tool Company, Buchanan, Mich., is president; R. C. 
Brown is vice-president, and J. W. Horne, formerly manager 
of the Norton Company, Chicago,. is secretary and treasuref. 


The Russian government is negotiating with the New York 
Air Brake Company and the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany for an order of 2,000,000 shrapnel. The Russian govern- 
ment has already established a credit in this country to meet 
payment for one-fourth of the order, which, it is said, will have 
a total value of $36,000,000. The same government recently 
placed a large order for shrapnel with the Canadian Car & 


Foundry Company. 


At a meeting on March 11, the stockholders of the Yale & 
Towtie Manufacturing Company authorized the issue of 5, 
additional shares of capital stock, or $500,000, substantially alt 
of them waiving their rights of subsctiption thereto in order 
to place the stock so surrendered in the hands of the directors 
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and to enable the latter to arrange for its acquisition, in proper 
proportions and on equitable terms (at not less than par), by 
those of the officers and employees on whom will rest the chief 
responsibility for the further development of the business. The 
company has an authorized capital stock of $10,000,000, of which, 
excluding the above, $4,500,000 has been issued, $1,500,000 on 
January 2, 1914, in the form of a stock dividend. 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa, has secured the exclusive United States license to manu- 
facture the Harris Valveless Engine, Diesel principle, which 
will hereafter be known as the Southwark-Harris. Valveless 
Engine. The engine will be built in sizes from 75 B. H. P. to 
1000 B. H. P., for both marine and stationary service. With 
the company there will be associated as consulting engineer and 
naval architect Leonard B Harris, the inventor of the Harris 
Valveless Engine, so that the company will have the benefit of 
his extensive experience in power engineering, especially in the 
marine field. J. P. Johnston, who has been interested in and 
connected with the Harris Valveless Engine, will also be asso- 
ciated with the company in charge of oil engine sales. The 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Company also manufactures a 
full line of steam turbines, generators, turbine pumps, hydraulic 
pumps and presses, condensers, etc. 


Henry R. Towne, for 46 years president of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, New York, having signified 
his desire to retire from the duties of that office, has been 
elected chairman of the 
board. Mr. Towne was 
born in Philadelphia, 
Pa. August 28, 1844. 
He attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
but he left before 
graduation to enter 
business, receiving, 
however, the honorary 
degree of M. A. in 
1887. He was first em- 
ployed as a mechanical 
draftsman in the Port 
Richmond Iran Works 
at Philadelphia. In 
1866 he made an ex- 
tensive tour of the 
leading engineering es- 
tablishments in Eng- 
land, Belgium and 
France, spending six 
months in Paris where 
he studied at the Sor- 
bonne. Upon his re- 
turn he worked for some time in the shops of William Sellers 
& Company, Philadelphia. In October, 1868, he formed a 
partnership with Linus Yale, Jr., and the Yale Lock Manu- 
facturing Company was established at Stamford, Conn. Mr. 
Yale died shortly after and in 1869 Mr. Towne became the 
president of the company which at that time had a factory 
with 30 employees at Stamford and a salesroom in New York. 
lo sketch Mr. Towne’s career from that time is to sketch 
the growth of his company. At first it made bank locks and 
the Yale pin-tumbler locks. Later there were added safe 
deposit locks, mortise locks, the Yale time lock, etc. The com- 
pany also had an important business in complete post office 
equipments.” In 1873 it added a bronze department, and in 
1882 it established an art department. The company secured the 
American rights for the Weston differential pulley block. It 
was also one of the first, if not the first, in America, to build 
cranes, but the crane business was later sold to the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, O. It being felt that 
the name Yale Lock Manufacturing Company was not suf- 
ficiently inclusive the title was changed in 1883 to the Yale 

Towne Manufacturing Company. The company took many 
steps to broaden its activities. In 1878 it absorbed the United 
tates Lock Company and the American Lock Company; in 
1894 the Branford Lock Works and in 1895 the Blount Manu- 
acturing Company, in each case adding new lines. Mr. 
owne has been an active member of the American Society of 
echanical Engineers for many years and served as its presi- 





H. R. Towne 
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dent in 1888-89. He has been president of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York and has been treasurer of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission Association since its organization 
in 1909, 


Walter C. Allen, vice-president and general manager of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company has been elected 
president and general manager to succeed Henry R. Towne, 
who has been elected 
chairman of the board. 
Mr. Allen has been in 
the service of the com- 
pany for 23 years. He 
entered the works in 
1892 as a truck boy and 
two years later obtained 
a position in the office. 
He then spent. three 
years acquiring the tool 
trade and three more to 
obtain a knowledge of 
drafting, both of which 
he thought were essen- 
tial to his advancement 
with the company. He 
was later made assistant 
to the general superin- 
tendent in the works at 
Stamford and then be- 
came general  superin- 
tendent. In 1909 he was 
appointed general mana- 
ger of the company at 
New York, and in 1914 became vice-president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Allen is a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Republican Club of New York, the 
Stamford Yacht Club, and others. 





W. C.*Allen 


Henry H. Sessions, vice-president of the Standard Coupler 
Company of New York, died at his residence, Chicago, on 
March 14. Mr. Sessions was born in Madrid, N. Y., on 
June 21, 1847. He en- 
tered the railway serv- 
ice on March 1, 1862, 
and until January 1, 
1870, he acted as ap- 
prentice and journey- 
man in the car and 
machine shops of the 
Central Vermont at 
Northfield, Vt. From 
January 1, 1870, to 
November 1, 1878, he 
was master car builder 
for the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg, and 
from then to April 1, 
1880, for the Sioux City 
& St. Paul, now a part of 
the Omaha. On April 1, 
1880, he was made mas- 
ter car builder for the 
International & Great 
Northern, and on May 
| 10, 1881, and September 
H. H. Sessions 1, 1882, he ine ap- 
pointed to a similar position with the Texas & Pacific 
and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, respect- 
ively, acting in this capacity until 1885, when he was 
made manager of the Pullman Car Works. This position he 
held until 1892 and for four years he was chief mechanical 
engineer in an advisory capacity for the same company. Dur- 
ing this time he invented the passenger car vestibule and 
later designed the standard steel platform for passenger cars 
which went into general use at once. This led to his becom- 
ing associated with the Standard Coupler Company as vice- 
president and director in 1896. Mr. Sessions also designed 
the Sessions friction draft gear and in the course of his active 
life left a strong impression of his inventive genius in rail- 
road operations in many ways. He also showed his remark- 
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able personality outside of his business and was most widely 
read and an unusually well informed man. 


At the annual] meeting of the stockholders of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, held March 9, in the Westinghouse building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the following directors were elected: J. D. 
Callery, J. J. Donnell, William McConway, J. R. McCune, J. R. 
McGinley, M. S. Rosenwald, T. W. Siemon, W. B. Uptegraff 
and H. H. Westinghouse. The newly elected directors later 
went into executive session and chose the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Mr. Uptegraff; vice-president and 
treasurer, Mr. Siemon; secretary and assistant treasurer, 
Thomas S. Grubbs; assistant secretary, G. F. White. The new 
executive committee that was appointed is composed of Messrs. 
Callery, Donnell, McCune, Siemon and Uptegraff. 


Union Switch & Signal Company 


In the year ended December 31, 1914, the Union Switch & 
Signal Company had net income from sales of $911,281. There 
was also net income from other sources of $105,243, whereby 
the total income was $1,016,525, as compared with $1,763,995 
in 1913. Deductions from this totaled $183,176, including 
amounts written off patents, depreciation of plant, tools, pat- 
terns, etc., and taxes. The net profit carried to surplus, there- 
fore, was $833,348. The company on December 31, 1914, had 
real estate and buildings valued at $1,224,043; machinery, tools 
and fixtures worth $910,305; patents having a value of $1,000,000 
and investments worth $406,527. On the same date the in- 
ventory was $1,042,300; the accounts and bills receivable $1,- 
031,970, and the amount of cash on hand $2,371,103. The com- 
pany’s capital stock is now $6,662,758, of which $500,000 is pre- 
ferred. ‘The balance sheet shows that on December 31 there 
were accounts payable of $105,038, reserves for depreciation of 
$60,953, and a dividend payable of $199,743. The surplus on 
December 31, 1913, was $2,691,976. From this there was de- 
ducted the stock dividend $1,665,983, declared in March, 1914, 
leaving $1,025,992. The net profit for the year as noted above 
was $833,348. Cash dividends of $748,961 were paid during the 
year and there were also other deductions of $62,824, so that 
the balance on December 31, 1914, was but $1,047,556. 


Lackawanna Steel Company 


E. A. S. Clarke, president of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
in his report to the stockholders states that the results of the 
year 1914 are the worst the steel trade of the United States has 
known since the company was formed. This condition he lays 
to the new tariff, which has tended to influence prices down- 
ward, to the uncertainty as to the effect of existing and proposed 
legislation which has impaired confidence and to the war. He 
expresses the hope, however, that 1915 will show an improve- 
ment over 1914. 

The shipments of the Lackawanna Steel Company in 1914 
totalling 579,742 tons, were the lowest in its existence with the 
exception of 1908, when 476,850 tons were shipped. The average 
price of $28.08 received per gross ton, however, was $2.26 less 
than in 1913, and $3.55 less than in 1908. 

The company’s gross earnings for the year were $16,281,639, 
as compared with $29,879,275 in 1913. The manufacturing and 
producing costs and operating expenses were $14,057,189, making 
a total net income of $2,224,450. There was also other income 
of $338,489. The net earnings after a deduction of administra- 
tive, selling and general expenses, taxes, commercial discount, 
etc., were $1,581,378 as against $6,605,762 in 1913. From this, 
deductions were made of interest and rentals and royalties of 
$2,167,186, so that there was a deficit for the year of $585,808, 
as against a surplus of $3,023,084 in 1913. There were also ap- 
propriations of $226,848 for the extinguishment of mines and 
mining investments, and of $839,789 for depreciation and ac- 
cruing renewals, a total of $1,066,637, which with other deduc- 
tions of $84,975 reduced the surplus of $7,514,877 on January 1, 
1914, to but $5,777,457 on December 31, 1914. 

The capital assets of the company at the end of the year 
totaled $68,939,362. The capital stock is $34,750,000, of which 
but $6,000 is preferred. There was also bonded debt on the 
Lackawanna Steel Company totaling $25,000,000, subsidiary com- 
panies’ bonds of $6,319,000 and debentures due in 1915 totaling 
$9,994,000. The current liabilities were $2,589,256, and the cur- 
rent assets $19,130,193, of which $9,139,674 was in inventories 
and $2,261,088 in cash. 
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BatsAM Lake & EastTerN.—This company has applied to the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission for permission to build a 
standard gage railroad between Balsam Lake, Wis., and Cen- 
turia, a distance of six miles. It is stated that grading will 
amount to about 12,000 cu. yd. per mile, and that the maximum 
grade will be 1 per cent, with a maximum curvature of 6 deg. 
It has not yet been definitely decided whether steam or electric 
motive power will be used, or when construction work will 
begin. No contracts have been let. No bridges will be te- 
quired, but two small depots will be erected. W. R. Taylor, 
Balsam Lake, Wis., is president; R. H. Sublette, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is chief engineer, and C. S. Roberts, Balsam Lake, is 
secretary. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Contracts for the season's 
bridge work on the various parts of the road were recently 
awarded to the Widell Construction Company, Mankato, Minn, 
the Koss Construction Company, Des Moines, Iowa, and the 
Cleary-White Construction Company of Chicago. The total ex- 
penditure for this work is estimated as $150,000. 


Fuint River Raitroap & NavicaTIon Company.—A contract 
has been given to Ricks & Company, Lilly, Ga., to build a line 
from Hawkinsville, Ga., southwest via Unadilla and Byromville 
to Albany, about 80 miles. There will be one 250-ft. steel bridge 
and three trestles, each 500 ft. long on the line. Track has al- 
ready been laid on ten miles. The company expects to develop a 
traffic in lumber, coal and farm products. J. S. Morton, presi- 
dent, Byromville; J. W. Hawkins, chief engineer, Atlanta. 


New York Supways.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, First district, has approved the recommendation of the 
New York Municipal Railway Corporation, that the contract 
for building Section No. 1 of the Jamaica avenue elevated ex- 
tension about 2.3 miles long in the borough of Brooklyn be 
let to Post & McCord, Inc., the lowest bidder, who offered to 
do the work for $734,340. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The report of this company for the year 
ended June 30, 1914, shows that the Duluth Transfer Railway 
track from Fifty-ninth avenue, Duluth, Minn., west to the Min- 
nesota steel plant at Spirit Lake, 2.82 miles is being rebuilt, 
and the work is about 60 per cent finished. The Cayuna North- 
ern branch built an extension to the North Line of 2.6 miles, 
to reach the mines of the Duluth-Brainerd Iron Company at a 
point north of Deerwood. A spur was also constructed 1.6 
miles long from Loerch southerly to the Canadian mine in Crow 
Wing county, and a connection with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie at Cedar Lake to be 4,504 ft. long has been 
authorized, and is now under construction. The Minnesota & 
International has completed work on a change of line on the 
Leaks cut-off 5.84 miles, and the new line is now in operation. 
The grading and culvert work for proposed second track from 
Rice’s to Little Falls, 14.61 miles, is about 75 per cent com- 
pleted, and the remainder of the work has been deferred. On 
the West Dakota branch grading from Stanton, N. D., west 
on the Spring Creek line for a distance of 62 miles was fin- 
ished last fall, and track has been laid from Stanton to Golden 
valley on 34.88 miles. The line is being extended to mile post 
68.25. A line has been located southerly from Beach, N. D, 
into the Golden valley, and contract has been let for grading 
25.50 miles. In connection with the replacing of a timber 
trestle over Fish Creek, Montana, by a new steel viaduct, 4 
change of line was made on 0.5 miles, reducing the curvature 
44 deg. The second track work and change of line between 
Lester, Wash., and Easton have been continued, and work was 
carried out on the Point Defiance line from Tacoma, Wash., to 
Tenino, and: on a change of line and grade on the Interbay to 
Ballard line in the suburbs of Seattle, also on various grade 
changes and revisions north of Seattle. 


OKLAHOMA & INTERSTATE.—Extensive engineering work is being 
done by the W. K. Palmer Company, Kansas City, Mo., on the 
proposed extension of the Oklahoma & Interstate, line in — 
and Oklahoma. Definite plans for this project are not yet forth- 
coming. 
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Pustic Bett.—This company will build about 15 miles of track, 
it is said, in connection with an extension to the new cotton 
warehouse of the Dock Board at New Orleans, La. 


RecinA North WeEstTERN.—Application has been made to the 
Canadian Parliament by this company for an extension of time 
in which to build a projected railway from Regina, Sask., to 
Tuxford on the Canadian Pacific, thence northwesterly to Red 
Deer, Alta. Also to build a branch to Battleford, Sask., and to 
Ft. McKay. The provisional directors include G. L. Kavanagh, 
0. L. Brunelle, J. Ehitesell, J. Clyma and G. Bordeau, Montreal, 


Que. 

Sr. Joun & Quesec.—This new Canadian government railroad 
has been opened for traffic from Fredericton, N. B., northwest to 
Centreville, 88 miles. 


SavANNAH & NorTHWESTERN.—This company, which operates 
a line from Savannah, Ga., to St. Clair, 108.6 miles, has asked 
for permission, it is said, to build a branch north to Augusta, 
about 27 miles. 


Srucoz, Grey & Bruce.—This company has applied to the Cana- 
dian Parliament for an extension of time in which to build a pro- 
jected line from Southampton via Owen Sound and Meaford to 
Collingwood. Also to build from Southampton via Port Elgin 
and Tiverton to Kincardine, Ont. The company was incorpo- 
rated in 1911 and the provisional directors included C. M. Bowman, 
Southampton; J. B. Tudhope, Orillia; H. Pedwell, Thornburg ; 
H. Clenand, Meaford, and A. G. McKay, Owen Sound, Ont. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Cozur p’ALENE, IpAHO.—The Northern Pacific has awarded a 
contract for the construction of a combination passenger and 
freight depot at Third street and Lakeside avenue, to Peter Van 
Laken, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. This depot will be 30 ft. and 
9 in. wide, 146 ft. and 3 in. long and 12 ft. and 8 in. high. The 
foundation will be of concrete, and the exterior walls of brick, 
while the interior partitions and roof construction will be of wood 
and covered, with a prepared roofing material. The foundation 
has already been completed. The estimated total cost is $9,070. 


Kansas City, KAN.—The Union Pacific and the Chicago, Rock 
Island &*Pacific are now making arrangements with this city for 
the construction of a viaduct at the company’s yards at Ejight- 
eenth street. The bridge will be about 1,500 ft. long, with an 
estimated cost of $150,000. 


LewispurGc, TENN.—Work is now under way, it is said, on a 
new station to be of brick construction for the Lewisburg & 
Northern. 


MuttNomAH County, Ore.—An appropriation of $1,800,000 
has been made by Multnomah county, Ore., and Clarke county, 
Wash., for the construction of a bridge over the Columbia river, 
which will carry highway, foot and street car traffic. On Febru- 
ary 23, bids were received by the Columbia Interstate Bridge 
Commission and the commissioners of the two counties inter- 
ested, 24 contractors bidding on this work. Bids were based on 
unit pieces and were compared with approximate quantities fur- 
nished in the specifications. As complete plans had been pre- 
pared, the bids were received on a bridge including a swing span 
and one including a lift span as the movable span. A comparison 
of the bids received on the two types of movable spans shows 
that the manufacture of steel for the lift would cost $23,237, or 
nearly 6 per cent more than the swing span, but on the other 
hand they also indicate that the lift span could be erected for 
$46,977, or about 32 per cent less than the swing span, resulting 
in a net saving for the lift span of $23,739, or 4.4 per cent. A 
further possible saving in the selection of the lift span was shown 
in the reduced estimated cost of the substructure. The bids for 
the substructure of the lift being $46,270, or about 12.6 per cent 
less than for the swing span. The lift span was finally adopted 
with an estimated total saving over the swing of $70,013, or about 
77 per cent. Harrington, Howard & Ash, of Kansas City, Mo., 
are the consulting engineers. 


Wacontown, Pa—The Philadelphia & Reading has given a 
contract to the Reading Contraction Company, Reading, Pa., to 
wild a concrete and steel bridge over Brandywine creek north 
of Wagontown. The bridge is to have six spans, each 15 ft. 3 in. 
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Boston & Matne.—The following statement was given out on 
March 12 by the chairman of the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission: 

“The commissions of Maine, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts have spent two days in conference over the proposed 
legislation for reorganization of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and have adjourned, having appointed a sub-committee 
consisting of Commissioners Benton of New Hampshire, 
Cleaves of Maine and Eastman of Massachusetts, with Mr. 
Anderson as attorney for the Massachusetts commission, to 
draft legislation as soon as may be and submit it to the other 
members of the joint conference for approval. 

“A tentative understanding has been reached that the new 
bill will proceed among the general lines of authorizing the 
Boston & Maine and leased lines to consolidate as they may 
agree, but strictly within the limits of outstanding capitaliza- 
tion and without increasing the income accruing under pres- 
ent agreements to leased line stockholders. 

“The bill will also provide for’ an alternative plan of re- 
organization either on voluntary or receiver’s sale through a 
new corporation, but any plan of reorganization, before the 
same becomes valid, will be required to be submitted’ to, and 
approved by, each of the commissions of the three states in 
joint conference. 

“The provisions of the bill are to be so framed as to con- 
tain such modifications of the bill presented by the trustees as 
seem to the commissions to be fully adequate to protect the 
interests of minority stockholders of the Boston & Maine, and 
of the stockholders of the leased lines and also to properly 
conserve the public interests involved.” 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The Dominion House of Commons has 
passed almost unanimously an act permitting the Canadian 
Pacific to transfer its steamships to a corporation to be known 
as the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. (March 5, p. 
428.) 


Erie.—A new issue of $10,000,000 one-year 5 per cent notes has 
been sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, and associates. 
The proceeds of this sale, together with the proceeds of the 
recent sale of the Erie & Jersey and Genesee River Railroad 
bonds, will provide funds to pay for all obligations maturing 
in 1915. The Guaranty Trust Company is offering $6,000,000 
Genesee River Railroad first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 
1957, which they bought from the Erie, at 10334, yielding 
about 5.76 per cent on the investment. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The number of stock- 
holders on January 1, 1915, was 26,544, as compared with 
26,240 in 1914, 22,716 in 1913, and 22,106 in 1912. Foreign 
holders of the stock own but 8,791 shares. Of the total num- 
ber of stockholders 45.9 per cent hold from 1 to 10 shares. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—Directors have announced that no divi- 
dend on the preferred stock will be paid in April of this 
year. Regular semi-annual dividends at the rate of 5 per cent 
per year were paid in 1913 and the first half of 1914. In Oc- 
tober, 1914, a 2 per cent dividend, payable in 5-year 4 per cent 
interest bearing scrip, was declared. 





New Raitway 1Nn Asiatic Turkey.—Evidently for the pur- 
pose of expediting the movement of troops toward her eastern 
frontiers, Turkey began in January the construction of a new 
railroad from Angora for a distance of about 200 miles in the 
extreme northern district of Asia Minor. The new railroad 
will bring Sivas within three days of Constantinople and will 
open up a promising section, traversing the fertile Bozouk 
plain and touching the mines of Donek Madeni and Ak Dagh 
Madeni. It will make more accessible the many towns and 
cities in the neighborhood of Yozghad and will enable the 
tourist to reach the ancient Hittite cities at Boghaz Keuy and 
Euyuk by traveling a short distance overland. It is also pos- 
sible that after the war the eastern terminus of this line will 
be the starting point of the railway, which eventually will open 
up the Turco-Persian frontier, 
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To the Stockholders of the 
NortTHern Pacific Raitway Company. 






















ANNUAL REPORT 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
34 Nassau Street, New York, 


September 16, 1914. 


The following, being the Eighteenth Annual Report, shows the result of 
the operation of your property for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Increase or 


































































1913 1914 Decrease 
REVENUE FROM TRANSPORTATION: 
PE <clsehssnsenusensee $52,270,685.94 $48,058,811.54 —$4,211,874.40 
PP. sccevisssviesee es 15,808,035.75 15,707,000.40 —101,035.35 
Other revenue from trans 
SI 55% osssn5soeeee 3,546,575.88 3,568,383.51 21,807.63 
TID citweseeeceseucact $71,625,297.57 $67,334,195.45 —$4,291,102.12 
REVENUE FROM OPERATION other 
than transportation ........ $1,050,841.15 $1,210,606.29 $159,765.14 
Total operating revenue. ..$72,676,138.72 $68,544,801.74 —-$4,131,336.98 
Per mile (average) ........ $11,609.88 $10,836.68 — $773.20 
OpeRraTING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of way and 
PERE: os chee nn oneeee % $10,188,053.94  $9,363,823.91 —$824,230.03 
Maintenance of equipment.. 8,532,671.74 8,063,101.83 —469,569.91 
Traffic expenses ........20. 1,309,800.81 1,270,880.88 — 38,919.93 
Transportation expenses .... 23,569,379.23 21,710,988.18 -—1,858,391.05 
General expenses .......... 1,073,392.43 1,063,257,90 —10,134.53 
ee rrr $44,673,298.15 $41,472,052.70 —$3,201,245.45 
Per mile (average)......... $7,136.48 $6,556.58 —$579.90 
Net operating revenue... .$28,002,840.57 $27,072,749.04 —$930,091.53 
Per mile (average) ........ $4,473.40 $4,280.10 —193.30 
OutTsipeE OPERATIONS: 
Sleeping, parlor, observation, 
dining and cafe cars and 
EE $308,820.28 $304,819.65 —$4,000.63 
Total net revenue........ $28,311,660.85 $27,377,568.69 —$934,092.16 
ROE DONE avs pwivccsvsess $3,999,028.08  $5,030,584.01 $1,031,555.93 
Per mile (average) ........ $638.84 $795.32 $156.48 











Operating income ........$24,312,632.77 


OTHER INCOME: : 
Dividends and interest on 
securities, interest on de- 








$22,346,984.68 


—$1,965,648.09 















































Net surplus for the year.. $3,453,517.82 








Ratio of operating expenses to 














posits and miscellaneous.. $2,077,682.81 $2,421,288.32 $343,605.51 
Rentals received .......... 2,232,902.32 2,353,811.25 120,908.93 
Hire of equipment......... 315,288.14 864,574.22 549,286.08 

Gross income ........0- $28,938,506.04 $27,986,658.47 —$951,847.57 

Depuct: 

ee eer ee $537,303.22 $611,894.69 $74,591.47 
Interest on funded debt and 

DE c sch ehaddn kis ha te a 6,837,685.00 7,563,449.16 725,764.16 
Other interest and commis- 

DE cccbescanesseacawns ee ta 156,067.26 156,067.26 
Dividends on stock......... 17,360,000.00 17,360,000.00 Re ae er 

Re eee ee $24,734,988.22 $25,691,411.11 $956,422.89 
ee en etre $4,203,517.82 $2,295,247.36 —$1,908,270.46 
Less amount appropriated to 

cover sundry claims...... $750,000.00 —$750,000.00 





”$2,295,247.36 


total operating revenue ..... 61.47% 60.50% 
Ratio of taxes to total operat- 
he eee 5.50% 7.34% 
MILEAGE OPERATED. 


—$1,158,270.46 





—.97% 
1.84% 


Changes have taken place in the mileage operated during the year as 


follows: 
There were added: 
Miles 
Oct. 1, 1913. Minneapolis Branch in Minnesota, constructed. 51 
Dec. 1, 1913. Roslyn Branch in Washington, transferred from re 
St tc checsGaceareenchockkonk Gas ese seers . 
March 1, 1914. Spring Creek Branch in North Dakota, con- 
0 SS IEICE Se Be See ON  eO eee ae 34.88 
March 1, 1914. Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Co. 
Sop pO ES eee 4.27 
June 1, 1914. Main line in Washington, transferred from side 
TS es Pe ee ae 1.97 
June 1, 1914. Cuyuna Northern Branch in Minnesota, con- 
SRE su 5G ca vil Giese e sabe b hd oe aedeh 565s >0% 2.60 
PONE Coot Ws case p bee bonne esses Obese eas 6 46.07 
Deductions: 
Oct. 1, 1913. Red River Branch in Minnesota, track 
De Sonia ooo ee hee eehe bbw aue hee © , 
Feb. 1, 1914. Elkhorn Branch in Montana, track taken up 4.07 
March 1, 1914. Peninsular Branch in Washington, trac 
NTRS oo Ss an nh) S cadets 5 a ones Soe .47 
Tune 30, 1914. Corrections in rechaining, etc............ 05 
- Ee CLEC ocr ells pase kp be hae ae ds bso * 5.01 
i ECs cet ooh s shen ssedosbure canicsaibele 41.06 
ns A RUD ics 550 ess cnn 606.040 on00 0% 0% -- 6,312,54 
Mileage operated June 30th, 1914............ cece cece ence eens 6,353.60 


Average mileage operated during the year......+ee+ 6,325.26 





EARNINGS. 
FREIGHT BUSINESS. 

Freight revenue was $48,058,811.54, a decrease of $4,211,874.40 or 8.06 
per cent. compared with the previous year. J , 

5,629,351,427 tons of revenue freight were moved one mile, a decrease of 
602,817,210 tons one mile, or 9.67 per cent. less than the previous year P 

The average earnings per ton mile increased from .00839 to .00854. ° 

The revenue train load increased from 541.62 to 566.91 tons. The total 
train load, including company freight, increased from 637.11 to 665:76 ton 

The number of miles run by revenue freight trains was 9,189 372 - 
decrease of 1,605,135, or 14.87 per cent. ere 

PASSENGER BUSINESS. 

Passenger revenue was $15,707,000.40, a decrease of $101,035.35, or 0.64 
per cent. compared with the previous year. : . 

Mail revenue was $1,043,720.46, an increase of $59,172.67, or 6.01 per cent 

Express revenue was $1,312,177.22, a decrease of $43,440.93, or 3.20 
per cent, 

Excess baggage and miscellaneous passenger revenue was $298,214.57, a 
decrease of $35,836.35, or 10.73 per cent. ‘ 

Total revenue for persons and property carried on passenger trains was 
$18,361,112.65, a decrease of $121,139.96, or 0.66 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. 

The number of passengers carried was 9,860,223, an increase of 747 066 
over the previous year, and the number of passengers carried one mile 
was 682,271,430, an increase of 20,754,033, or 3.14 per cent. 

The number of miles run by revenue passenger trains was 12,015,138, an 
increase of 506,357, or 4.40 per cent. : 

The average earnings per passenger per mile was .02302, and .02390 last 
year. 

OPERATING EXPENSES. 
CONDUCTING TRANSPORTATION. 


The charges for transportation expenses were $21,710,988.19, a decrease 
of $1,858,391,05, or 7.88%, as against a decrease in total operating revenue 
of 5.68%. 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 

The charges for maintenance of equipment were $8,063,101.83, a decrease 

of $469,569.91, or 5.50%. 





LOCOMOTIVES. 
Total number of locomotives on active list June 30, 1913...... 1,366 
From which should be deducted: 
Engines withdrawn from service during the year............. 6 
Engines sold during year from active list...............e000. 3 9 
Potash on aerbave tint Fame 20, B00 ao oss ss 0 'vcds vidos csmeany 1,357 
In addition to the engines on active list there were on hand from 
PFEVIOUS YEAT 2ccccccsccosccssssesccccecveccsssscsecccces 
Withdrawn as above ......... Sy ee ee re ree bere 
129 
Saeies eens EE NEN os nd 596 65456 no's 41949: K So eo oSaN wee 6 
Leaving on hand engines withdrawn from service, some of 
which may be sold ......... sane See abaeen ss Osawa he eee ees 123 
HAULING CAPACITY. 
Total Total 
Tractive Weight » Weight 
Power. on Drivers. v/ Engines. 
Active List. Number. (Pounds.)  (Pounds.) Pounds.) 
Assignment, June 30, 1913.... 1,366 45,687,700 205,065,173 260,604,108 
Added during fiscal year*.... ..... 59,460 49,200 91,900 
OO Se eer 1,366 45,628,240 205,114,373 260,696,008 
Sold and permanently retired. 231,300 1,085,900 1,287,900 
Se a 1,357 45,396,940 204,028,473 259,408,108 





*Account compound engines changed to simple, engines having super 
heaters seeted, and engines having cylinders bushed and steam pressure 
increased. 

The following statement shows the character and condition of the loco- 
motives of the Company on June 30, 1914. 




























































































; Average Weight of 
Owned PR ata Owned Locomotives witheed tender ~~ 
Wheel Arrangement June 30, Withdrawn Added June 30. Tons of 2000 the ee 
1913 from Service 1914 t— ———-—— Lhe 
Total. | On Drivers 
OOK 1 se 1 28.50 | 28.50 8,300 
oOOK 1 ; 1 20.25 | 17.00 7,900 
OOO K 172 2 170 66.95 | 66.95 28,306 
OOOO & 14 : ‘ 14 66.71 66.71 26,264 
OOO w 106 1 105 54.39 | 45.17 18,382 
OOOO aw 121 3 oe 118 88.14 78.80 | 37,717_| 
O0000 dw 2 ; ; 2 72.51 65.27 | 34,800 | 
OO cok 61 1 Ra 60 46.58 bes 29.77_|__14.540_| 
OOOocaA}] 279 2 277 80.36 60.31 | 26,458 _| 
OQOO0O0 oa 4 ie 4 93.00 75.00 | 38,500_| 
oOOod 6 oe : 6 84.39 43.85 a 
o0OO oA] 142 142 113.09 71.30 | $1,160_| 
000d 150 ne 150 102.25 | 76.75 | Sae 
cOOOO cA| __ 270 a ge 70 135.60 | 105.42 aa 
0000-000 & 22 sie ss 22 170.70 150.72_|_ Aa 
00000-0000 o&& 15 nt é 15 225.80 200.73 8 
BES he ones eae 1,366 9 1,357 95.58 75.18 Baws: 
. . . - . : ed, 
Changes in weights and tractive ged are due to engines being done j 
engines having superheaters applied, and engines having cylinders 
and steam pressure changed. Cent 
Condition. Number Pen 8 . 
GAO iss saund 566850 54asnos0u66 ON bisa NRW aoe Tee se 1,084 1 164 
PE Acie ekck ccs sasuke be wee ab ates ee ae sehen bewenee +e} 3.48 
PEON 6 i ion oar bh Adie ce dew ees es avn te benaeeesern Pras 
1,357 100.00 
— oe 
‘ ‘ , . 4. 
Number of oil burning locomotives..........-.+ user 4 16.73 
Number of locomotives equipped with superheaters..... 22 
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Marcy 19, 1915 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT. 


On June 30, 1914, the company owned 1,160 passenger train cars, includ- 
ing 130 sleeping cars owned Jointly with the Pullman Company, a decrease 
of 2 cars. The number and kind of cars owned is shown in table on 


e 42. 
rae the 1,160 cars owned 866 were not due in shops for two months or 














more. FREIGHT EQUIPMENT. 
Comparative number and capacity of freight cars: 
1913. —, 77—1914.—— Increase or Decrease. 
Capacity Capacity Capacity 
Num- (Tons Num- (Tons Num- (Tons 
ber. of 2000 lbs.) ber. of 2000 lbs.) ber. of 2000 lbs.) 
PRY asin nse s ees 24,957 929,365 26,358 994,930 1,401 65,565 
Furniture ....-- 817 28,650 747 26,850 70 1,800 
Refrigerator ... 3,462 108,365 4,080 130,320 618 21,955 
EE bcp 6 0 57 2,490 56,125 2,702 65,285 212 9,160 
EE vg 5 018 0.9 04.0:0'0 8,396 293,225 8,654 305,195 258 11,970 
Rien cinaie 76 2,935 62 2,555 14 380 
UR ciscapene e's 5,745 266,415 5,336 255,990 409 10,425 
Ballast and Ore. 1,045 43,505 1,035 43,105 10 400 
TOE 60:00: 46,988 1,728,585 48,974 1,824,230 1,986 95,645 
Percentage ..-+. ++ oldie es eee 4.23% = 5.53% 


Average capacity 

Stas waite sce 36.8 wiaisie 3438 

NOTE—Figures in italics denotes decrease. 

Of the total number of freight cars June 30, 1914, 2,072 or 4.23% were 
in need of repairs costing $5 or more per car. . 

In addition to equipment shown as on hand June 30, 1914, the following 
have been authorized and will be purchased or built at Company’s shops 
during the current year: 

PASSENGER TRAIN CARS. 


Passenger-Freight refrigerator Cars........+-.-seeeee 23 
FreiGHt TRAIN Cars. : 
Flat cars—35 ton capacity... .seseeeseeeeeeeerss eect 
Steel ore cars—50 ton capacity.....ccccccocssessece 250 292 
AE Gea eraeeeees PTT ETL TT TE Te sts 315 


DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT. 
In accordance with the rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
following amounts have been charged to operating expenses on account of 
estimated depreciation of equipment, viz.: 


SOSNIMLUGR 9’ 5[5.010144'4 00954 08 5.6 49 awake «++ $411,047.34 
Passenger Cars .....cccce paeea here coewwnes 87,734.71 
BVOC CHIE: 0.6.006.0.00s0senewedeeeeensonwe 760,189.08 
ee en er eerie ee errr 24,948.87 
Fioating CquIPMENt ...6ccccesesesccereass 2,123.04 





—— $1,286,043.04 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 

The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures were $9,363,823.91, 
a decrease of $824,230.03, or 8.09 per cent. 

The table in the Report of the Comptroller (page 30) shows the distribu- 
tion of this decrease under the respective accounts. 

The following statements give particulars of the work done and show 
that the. property has been well maintained. 





PERMANENT WAY. 1913. 1914. 
New second track laid with 90 pound rail........ miles 9.67 satis 
New second track laid with 85 pound rail........ a seen 2.31 
New branch lines laid with 85 pound rail......... “ eva 38.41 
New branch lines laid with 72 pound rail......... “ 199.85 6.58 
New branch lines laid with 56, 60 or 70 pound rail “ 12.08 41.21 
Main line relaid with 100 pound rail............ - 47.23 ee 
Main line relaid with 90 pound rail............. 9 388.96 147.05 
Main line relaid with 85 pound rail..... Per eee ee - ores 34.16 
Main line relaid with 66, 72 or 85 pound rail.... ‘“ 6.05 ice 
Second track relaid with 90 pound rail...... Sie 4.42 7.75 
Second track relaid with 85 pound rail.......... 564 oe 2.46 
Branch lines relaid with 90 pound rail.......... " 51.54 3.21 
Branch lines relaid with 56, 66, 72 or 85 pound rail “ 96.74 166.09 
Sidings and spurs constructed........... eee a 115.63 112.58 
SS OS rr ee si 304.82 379.32 
MMIMAMONE WIGEHEd 2.00 ccccccessocescccsncess i 79.30 194.92 
Cross tie renewals, main line........e.-eeeeeeeers ties 2,103,476 2,140,758 
Cross tie renewals, branch lines.........+++ee+ee0: © 1,021,332 990,700 
Timber bridges replaced by permanent structures and 
MRI eh rer cigs ai 4.059.99:9:5-0409 140 EM aewlo elem 55 67 
RMN 0 reais Sha oiqis'e 40:0 400 40.6, 6/ 410 8858 miles 3.17 3.38 
Timber bridges renewed...........+000% AGS OR Oe ETS 84 89 
MEE AINWEEER LENIACEM 5.0.6.0. 650 0 0.0 00.0:0.0:9:0 00000050009 106 172 
New stock fence constructed.......+++eeeeeeeees miles 76.23 143.97 
New snow fence constructed......sseseeeceeceees " 4.30 3.15 
RAIL IN MAIN, SECOND AND THIRD TRACKS, 
= 1 % 
1913. 1914. 
OMIM Shs 8, 55 os Ea ata. o ewes alee Noses 47.23 47.23 
NS heap cv ncncisatedeesererrlales 1,691.82 1,836.83 
iki a scp t 855 4as RIA EREw EN ERM ASR TS 1,563.03 1,557.81 
ENN e25  hare cha gcsis's Vase. es Gs a'ed'4 65 oars Ne 2.26 2.26 
RE a sacs Coda s so xkded chad kaevan exes 5.14 5.14 
tea is 64055 cakoas ri 1ereawdeesasine 1,155.01 1,272.82 
gS ahi oa vg ¥ Nis hake ed aben eee ees 43.86 43.86 
MEET DOGDA Rl ka og oes cele ceccicceneterene 589.67 536.73 
cn iay a vevercntexesdesugebiedveds 209.35 176.05 
RE ia Lian candna ise cuiieneionaces 1,407.71 1,277.94 
St EN RR RRR ER DIR a ED 11.10 11.00 


6,726.18 6,767.67 
. BRIDGES. 
Ps i the year 160 bridges were replaced, of which 89 bridges 14,579 
fet in length were pA ha by timber structures, and 4 permanent and 
7 timber structures were replaced in permanent form as follows: 
laced by embankment...... vihicete 4 ....58 bridges, 16,846 lineal feet. 
eplaced by steel truss, girder, I-beam and 
reinforced concrete trestle..........seee+:: 13 bridges, 1,253 lineal feet. 


I 5 oss ceiisoe spa eric rere Ee irs 7 bridges, 18,099 lineal feet. 


In addition to changes referred to above, 4 permanent and 128 temporary 
ridges were abandoned by line changes, and 7 permanent and 125 tem 
ey Structures were added on old and new lines. 172 timber culverts 
€re rebuilt, 45 in temporary and 127 in permanent form. ; 
“ coe are now under construction on operated lines 1,400 lineal feet 
Os girders and I-beam spans for single track, 111 lineal feet of steel 
Siders and I-beams for double track, 1,390 lineal feet of single track and 
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540 lineal feet of double track trusses, one 256 foot double track 
bridge, 576 lineal feet of single track and 84 lineal feet of deals = 
pond wt X lineal feet a wna track and 160 lineal feet of double 
rack reinforced concrete trestles, and two overhead high i 

steel and concrete 3,800 feet in total length. a 


BRIDGES AS THEY EXISTED JUNE 30TH, 1914. 
Aggragate Length. 


. Description, No. Lineal Feet. Miles. 

Steel, iron, stone and concrete permanent bridges. 632 107,714 20.4 
Timber and combination iron and timber structures 2,735 420,291 79.6 
MAE oe -rcusaonreidacse eiesabiteeak et: 3,367 528,005 100.0 


Total length of timber structures replaced by steel bridges, embankment 
or other permanent form, from July 1st, 1885, when work was commenced, 
to June 30th, 1914, has been 130.71 miles. 

BUILDINGS AT STATIONS. 


New buildings and structures, or increased facilities have been provided 
at the following stations: 


Minnesota. North Dakota. Montana. Washington. 
Ironton _ Valley City Cranesville Roslyn 
Center City Alfred Hysham Everett 
Barrows Hesper Logan Fremont 
Clitheral lenvik Edgar Auburn 

Roberts Sumner 

Waterloo Puyallup 

Avon : Hoquiam 

Paradise Lebam 
Raymond 
Buckley 

SHOPS, ENGINE FACILITIES AND YARDS. 
Buildings, tracks, turntables or increased facilities have been provided at 
the following points: 

Minnesota. __ North Dakota. Montana. Washington. 
Duluth—Rice’s Point Pembina Logan Parkwater 
Carlton Tamestown Whitehall Ellensburg 
Brainerd Mandan Montana Union Easton 
White Bear . Dickinson Transfer Lester 
St. Paul—Mississippi St. Elkhorn Seattle 
St. Paul—Como Shops. Helena West Seattle 
Stillwater ; Garrison South Tacoma 
ed Minneapolis Missoula Centralia 
Staples oquiam 
East Grand Forks Idaho. 

Dilworth Lewiston 
FUEL STATIONS. 
Additional or increased facilities have been provided at the following 
points: 

Minnesota. North Dakota Montana Washington. 

Sartell Mandan Forsyth Ellensburg 
Glenullen Helena Tacoma 
Dickinson Garrison 
Idaho. 
Lewiston 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Additional or increased facilities have been provided at the following 
points: 


North Dakota. Montana. : Montana—Contd. Washington. 
Sims Pompey’s Pillar Stuart Pullman 
Richardton Young’s Point Hamilton Kiona 
Gladstone Springdale Noxon Wymer 

Rekap | Tdal Lamar 
louisville ano. Kanaskat 
Emigrant Lewiston. Auburn 
Sappington 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 
Block signals have been installed and placed in service at the following 
points: 

Wisconsin and Ménnesota. Minnesota. 

Superior, Wis.-Carlton, Minn. St. Paul-West Duluth 

Montana. Washington. 


Alfalfa-Cle Elum 
Lester-Auburn 

In addition to the above, installations of automatic block signals are 
now in progress on—Montana Division between Livingston and Toston— 
Idaho Division between Paradise and Sand Point and Athol and Hauser— 
Pasco Division between Pasco and Alfalfa—Seattle Division between Cle 
Elum and Easton. 

On June 30, on 2,485 miles of important main line there were 894.60 
miles protected by automatic block signals and 566.70 miles protected 
by manual block. 


Huntley-Billings 


INTERLOCKING PLANTS. 

Interlocking plants have been installed and placed in service at Hanna- 
ford and New Rockford, North Dakota, and at Seattle, Aberdeen, and 
Hoquiam, Washington. 

An all electric interlocking plant is being installed for protection of 
Bascule Bridge over Salmon Bay, Ballard, Washington. 

DOCKS AND WHARVES. 

Duluth, Minnesota, Dock 6 portable conveyor—completed. : 

Seattle, Washington, Pier No. 1—electric wiring has been re-arranged 
and extended and heating system has heen re-arranged. 

Tacoma, Washington, part of the bins in coal bunker No. 4 have been 
re-arranged to facilitate the handling of coke through the bunkers. 


BRANCH LINES PURCHASED FROM SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


Titles to the following named branch lines were acquired from subsidiary 
companies, for the respective amounts which appear below: 


Clearwater Short Line Railway............... $12,035,301.22 
Missouri Rivet ROGGE «co ncccciscctorsvvssve 8,542,687.98 
Western Tekote. Bae WORss dc irticcecvicess vas 4,980,403.10 
Connell Northern Railway.....ccccccccccsece 2,291,286.49 
Shields River Valley Railway............-+s- 747,226.90 
Came Crack Wate hx 6 xc <:0.0 weicmpe.nsic en nane 296,774.50 
Cuyuna Northern Railway...........--e-eee: 258,597.86 
Big Fork & International Falls Railway....... 999,886.49 
Washington Central Railway...........+.++++ 561,589.43 
North Yakima & Valley Railway.............- 1,290,690.28 
Port Townsend Southern Railroad (Southern 

THPIMOR) 6 cccedededsveddareseeesenbicesces 375,000.00 


——__—————_ $32, 379,444.25 





| 
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Except in the instance of the Port Townsend Southern Railroad (South- 
ern Division, 15 miles long), which was acquired at the flat price of $25,000 
per mile, free from liens, the above amounts represent advances made in 
this or prior years to the subsidiary company owning the property, for its 
creation, together with interest to date of conveyance to Northern Pacific 
Railway Company. No part of such interest has been taken into Income 
Account. Direct ownership of these properties by Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, will sonekiwabie simplify accounts, and save expense in 
connection therewith. 

CHARGES TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

Upon requisition of the Executive Officers, approved by the Board of 
Directors, expenditures for additions to and betterments of the property 
have been made during the past fiscal year for: 

REAL ESTATE, RIGHT OF WAY AND TERMINALS: 


Superior, Wisconsin, real estate............ $387.85 
St. Paul, Minnesota, real estate.......... coe 37,250.50 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, real estate......... 106,241.30 
Tacoma, Washington, real estate............ 234.52 
Credits account of property sold, etc........ 410,881.46 


—_————— Cr.$ 266,767.29 
BRANCHES, LINE CHANGES, GRADE REVISIONS, AND 
SECOND MAIN TRACK: 


Superior, Wisconsin, right of way and track 


IPE errr rr rr eee $87,351.31 
Grassy Point Bridge, Minnesota-Wisconsin 

MED: Cc. cies eee eb eee see bee > 10,679.61 
Duluth Transfer Railway, Minnesota (recon- 

ee Eee Teer rr rere 40,424.52 
Edgeley, Missouri River Line, North Dakota 

MED ccc 5555655446560 50S 050% 00 782.61 
Pingree West Line, North Dakota (construc- 

OS rors poe neehousoanens Cr. 659.60 
Bitter Root Branch, Montana (extension)... 13,664.57 
Elkhorn Branch, Montana (removal of line). Cr. 19,096.98 
Flathead Valley Line, Montana (survey).... 4,136.95 
Glendive-Helena cut-off, Montana........... 3,725.69 
Lake Basin Branch, Montana (right of way 

Pt Oe ic ccace bck ce nkesaseureven ens 15,560.94 
Ballard to Interbay, Washington (construc- 

RD nbn es 5065 s0ed nb been see 9 65bh50%0% 4,555.75 
Fremont-Ballard Line and Draw Bridge, 

Washington (construction) ...........+.. 128,876.52 
Gray’s Harbor & Columbia River Railway, 

ee Ee , ere ee 1,854.10 
Edgecomb to Kruse, Washington (construc- 

SD OL GGb heb dhe es eXs dnb enh 2s b98 6556.0 42,000.47 
Lines in Seattle, Washington............... 46,464.46 
Point Defiance Line, Tacoma to Tenino, 

Th: BOOMEESUMEION) oc cpvvevesncesesess 2,502,365.20 
Sunnyside Branch, Washington (extension). 2,185.06 
Spokane, Washington (grade separation).... 44,745.91 

ancouver to North Portand, Oregon (inter- 

locking and block signals)...............- 5,333.72 
Cuyuna Northern branch, Minnesota (exten- 

0 TS a ee ree eee 10,489.20 
Western Dakota branches and _ extensions, 

OS OS eer ee 342,999.01 
Missouri River branch extensions, North 

E> <6 .cb ccs ea Shuaaws deeds eeeaas> > 97,720.37 
Missouri River branch extensions, Montana. 71.54 
Kooskia to Lo Lo Line, Montana and Idaho. 466,585.91 
St. Cloud to Little Falls, Minnesota (second 

STINE. Scie ndssnsincbavns ks te bede es 27,646.19 
Bloom to Jamestown, North Dakota (second 

DPM? “cic ek sehacede caseaesereces = Cr. 5,123.83 
Bozeman to Logan, Montana (second - main 

PEED. Cees chosseGeebSSebhssabctesios sss é 8,947.56 
Tenino to Vancouver, Washington (grade re- 

See DB Gets BIOEE). 5.00 sscscccccce 114,518.20 
Lester to Easton, Washington (grade revision 

PP RIOD. Dick duis des bees obo ees 630,546.73 
Mile Post 72 to Yardley (Spokane) Washing- 

ton (second main track)... 20.2 scccosscccs Cr. 3,394.68 
Sundry expenditures and adjustments........ 1,005.94 

—— $4,626,962.95 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS: 

Right of way and station grounds........... $112,926.86 
PP Cae LeLousabensae sed aus +h bk S0% 317,597.77 
RN OD NT BIR, ob osc sss ess cesspp os 296,234.66 
Protection of banks and drainage........... 76,266.62 
Grade reduction and change of line......... 858,904.74 
MURS TMPIWVEMOTIS 2.2.0 cscccccccsescces 188,398.63 
Bridges, trestles and culverts............... 584,378.10 
eee Oe ae | RR oe eee 424,275.27 
Improved frogs and switches............... 39,958.68 
Track fastenings and appurtenances......... 445,768.01 
CE ECCS e eas Ge be seeks Pati cb hb es seen ae’ 647,547.02 
Additional main tracks.........ccccccssscce 42,770.84 
eee BUG GOUr CIRONS. oo iceccccscccccsens 601,196.70 
Terminal yards ..........-sscccssccesseess 448,691.15 
NN SO WE WORT. nc caccaces'ncesonne 24,796.89 
Improvement of crossings, under and over 

Cc ce vier Thee ss Gb ete kks 55> ko eo woe 132,463.11 
Elimination of grade crossings.............. 123,631.87 
EE ree 44,725.44 
Block and other signal apparatus........... 641,481.53 
Telegraph and telephone lines.............. 68,144.54 
Station buildings and fixtures............... 289,479.91 
Roadway machinery and tools.............. 7,520.83 
Shops, enginehouses and turntables......... 170,576.99 
Shop machinery and tools...............+0- 64,577.52 
ee ee eer 115,242.96 
Dock and wharf property.......:......0.0-. 12,737.12 
Snow and sand fences and snowsheds....... 2,884.83 
Other additions and betterments............ 146,855.72 

—————_ $6,,930,,034.31 
Total Less used Charged 
NEw EQUIPMENT: Expenditure. from Reserves. Capital. 
Locomotives ...... $102,684.41 $50,164.75 $52,519.66 
Passenger train cars 234,766.87 41,612.85 193,154.02 
Freight train and 
work cars ....... 4,130,045.04 337,474.90 3,792,570.14 





$4,467,496.32 $429,252.50 $4,038,243.82 


Total additions and betterments for the vear......... $15,328,473.79 
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RESERVE FOR ACCRUED DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT, 


‘redit balance, reserve for accrued depreciation July 1, 1913. $12.1 
‘redits during year ending June 30th, 1914: $12,163,011.93 
From charges to operating expenses and out- 
side operations: 
Maintenance of equipment, depreciation... $1,286,043.04 


an 





Maintenance of equipment, renewals...... 51,450.07 
Outside operations, depreciation of cars 

SIME Sorc cuG beak a AS WS ois tea wee 104,418.80 
ce Pee or. er ree 281,404.12 
PRON WONIPUMOE DOIN oo sons scevescces secs 34,736.30 

maemo «= 1 SRO 

LLL 

13,92 

Less equipment retired: . 1,064.26 
Locomotives ..... ceases suca teehee beeu sore $50,164.75 
SI EINE ss \sini co blaine wuss Gis ve % a S64 Bas 41,612.85 
PERE MOREE ia sed Suis be ie'e oc 10 5 o% So SSS nies 304,637.44 
Miscellaneous equipment ............eeeeeee 32,837.46 

smuaiiiaieeiaeibamaial 429,252.50 

- LT 

Copdit taatance June 20, 1914. ..65ckisisiccscwscesccs $13,491,811.76 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DEBT. 


There has been no change in the amount of capital stock o i 
during the year, viz: $248,000,000.00. ‘ ie 
Changes in bonded debt were as follows: 

Prior lien bonds issued in this and preceding 

calendar year under Article One, Section 4 

a es ae eRe $3,000,000.00 
Deduct Prior Lien bonds purchased and can- 

celled under Article Eight, Section 2 of 


DRINEIMD os oe saciwayee ce eNGe cee apaseies 403,000.00 








2, ’ . 
Deduct: $2,597,000.00 


St. Paul & Duluth Railroad Company, Taylors 
Falls & Superior R. R. Mortgage bonds ma- 


CO NN ETI 6 vv. ncn b Sven cuceeescass $210,000.00 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company 
Mortgage bonds purchased by trustee and 
DEE sas onw eG aes sh aos one oye conse > 2,000.00 
—————— __ 212,000.00 
Net increase in mortgage debt......... $2,385 000.00 
Notes issued July 9, 1913, for one year........ $10,000,000.00 ' 
Less—amount purchased and cancelled......... 395,000.00 
Outstanding June 30th, 1914........... $9,605,000.00 


(These notes were paid at maturity, July 9, 1914.) 
During the year bonds held as treasury securities (including Prior Lien 
bonds issued as stated above), were sold to provide funds for general con- 
struction purposes, viz: 


Prior Lien bonds, (sold for $3,728,625.45)........sececeeees $3,927,000.00 
General Lien bonds, (sold for $2,319,525.00).........eeeceee 3,430,000.00 
$7,357,000.00 


SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
_The results of the operation of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle road 
(including the Astoria & Columbia River R. R., merged March 1, 1911), 
for the years ending June 30, 1913 and 1914, as shown by the accounts 
of those Companies have been as follows: 




















1913. 1914. 

556.15 556.15 
Miles Operated Miles Operated 
RINNE eo os aos sea bia Sa Meee $5,341,465.67 $4,901,740,24 
SPOERMIE RRDONEES so 9so 505055565 6usewess's 2,696,545.21 2,808,642.54 
Net operating revenue ..........0..00- $2,644,920.46 $2,093,097.70 
PE WRENS oka weno 64h oesceeeeeee 1,695.74 5,843.14 
Bee) et OEE sa ikisne o4 ee eecawewes $2,646,616.20 $2,087 ,254.56 
NI RIE ot oad cos oho <5 oso cnukususeuros 640,800.00 640,800.00 
ee Se er rn $2,005,816.20 $1,446,454.56 
I GA ioe vic vines cawanauvescwatexes 1,389,844.81 1,498,660.19 
SER ORIN 5 So ciclo ba bea la wae ne ae ee $3,395,661.01 $2,945,114.75 
Rents, interest, hire of equipment, etc....... 879,523.63 874,887.60 
I sigs ibs Vo enctionewuiat ely: $2,516,137.38 $2,070,227.15 


The gross earnings of the above company on business exchanged with 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company for the fiscal year approximated 
$1,840,000.00. 

OREGON ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The results of the operation of this property for the year as shown by 

the accounts of that Company, compared with the previous year were: 


1913. 1914. 
132.07 154.19 
. Miles Operated Miles wap 
Cd ee a $1,108,421.76 $1,181,804. 
ORR RIOR oc 5 Sino k00 0 0520000000505 720,798.08 804,636.70 
Net operating revenue ..........-..0-: $387,623.68 $377,167.43 
Less renin sate = SS eee ee A SA 51,453.36 56,033.36 
ee ee 
Darran SUR 26664 5 sc adsenvsceks's $336,170.32 $321,134. 
PEUCECNE SIDING on. 50s 5-000 0655500 008 1,069.13 552.57 
945 | $321,686.64 
TOR RIIN  5 is pica a eae see e ee $337,239.45 $321,686. 
Interest on bonds and notes..........-+.00+ 144,336.68 363,995.14 
a, ne 
COE AER Sa a AEE ET $192,902.77 $42,308.50 


any and the 


The Oregon Trunk Railway, The United Railways Comp ny nin the 


Pacific and Eastern Railway are operating the same mileage as Ss 
last annual rejort, viz.: 222.62 miles. : } Company 

These properties together with the Oregon Electric Railway Railway 
are controlled and managed by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle caeey 
Company, the securities of which are owned one half by your 
and one half ‘by the Great Northern Railway Company. 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY OF MANO 

The operation: of the line of this Company (owned jointly by you 
pany and the Great Northern Railway Company) has been continued by 
the owners, 











Marcu 19, 1915 


To June 30, 1914, the joint owners have advanced, with interest $4,527,- 
660.19. Your Company’s one half, $2,263,830.09, is included in the balance 
sheet, under the head of “Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled 
Companies—unpledged” $2,150,000.00, and the balance, $113,830.09 in ‘‘Ad- 


yances to Proprietary Companies.” 


TERMINALS AT VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Up to June 30, 1914, your Company has invested in the purchase and 
improvement of these terminals $1,525,513.67 which amount is carried on 
the books under the head of “Miscellaneous Investments.” 


NEW LINES, GRADE REVISIONS, LINE CHANGES, ETC. 
MINNESOTA, 


th. ‘ 
Dasuuth Transfer Railway track from 59th Avenue West to the Minne- 


sota Steel Plant at Spirit Lake, a distance of 2.82 miles is being rebuilt. 
It is sixty per cent completed. 
Cayuna Northern Branch. ’ ; 

An extension to the North Line of 2.6 miles was constructed to reach 
the mines of the Duluth-Brainerd Iron Company located north of Deerwood 
in section 32, township 47, range 29 west. A spur was also constructed 
1.6 miles long from Loerch southerly to the Canadian mine located in sec: 
tion 13, township 45, range 30 Crow Wing County. A connection with the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway at Cedar Lake, 4504 
feet long, _ been authorized and is under construction and will be com- 

ed this fall. . 

Minnesota & International Railway—Leaks Cut-off, 5.84 miles. 

This change of line has been completed and put into operation. 

Rice’s to Little Falls, 14.61 miles. : : 

The grading and culvert work for proposed second main track from Rice’s 
to Little Falls, a distance of 14.61 miles, has been seventy-five per cent 
completed, the remainder of the work being deferred. 

Saint Paul. , ; 

The Company’s business having outgrown the present General Office 
Building at St. Paul, a new office building has been authorized and work 
is now in progress. 

NORTM DAKOTA. 
Western Dakota Branch. 

Grading for the line from Stanton, N. D., west, (Spring Creek line) a 
distance of 62 miles, was completed last fall and track laid from Stanton 
to Golden Valley, 34.88 miles. ‘ ; 

The line is being extended this season to Mile Post 68% and track will 
be laid from Golden Valley to that point by November Ist. 

Line South of Beach. ; 

A line has been located southerly from Beach, N. D., into the Golden 

Valley and contract let for grading 25.50 miles. 


MONTANA. 
Fish Creek Line Change. 

In connection with the replacing of timber trestle over Fish Creek by a 
new steel viaduct, a change of line was made so as to bring the new viaduct 
on correct alignment. The change is 0.5 miles long and reduces curvature 
44 degrees. 

WASHINGTON. 
Lester to Easton. 

The second track and line change in progress at the date of the last 
report have been continued. Grading will be completed early this fall’ and 
tracklaying before the end of the year. 

Point Defiance Line—Tacoma to Tenino. 

This line will be completed this fall. P 
Interbay to Ballard (Suburbs of Seattle). Change of line and grade. 

The work in progress at the date of the last report has been completed. 
Grade Revisions and Line Changes North of Seattle. 4 

Work on the various grade changes and _ revisions referred to in last 
year’s report has been continued and should be completed this fall. 


THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMPANY’S TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


In the three-year period from June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1914, additions 
to and improvements of the system’s road and equipment were made, at 
cost as follows: 

Branches, tine and grade revisions, additional main 

EE Ni wicta's a isaaraia v:46 Sd 681s 4.9 pea eae erle ees $11,136,889 
Other additions and betterments.............+0--+- 16,139,133 
Advances to proprietary companies of money used by 

them for additions to and betterments of their 


MEIN OG) MIOUBTEIOND 6.6.5 0:50 0.5.0 0:00 6440 60 096 88 3,161,426 
New equipment: 
IN ors ag Goa. 4.95 ON wR Ss et ROR $1,371,578 
NED A001 GOERS 6.5.55: inn 3's cei dig ondieoae sink te 253,9 
Es ih n5 indnd san sveveNane saved 10,279,361 ne 
MMI alc Ps hci ic gs a avast ace koe ied aeons are $42,342,360 


These expenditures have brought the company’s facilities up to a capacity 

or handling, with economy and promptness, a volume of freight traffic 

considerably larger than any heretofore enjoyed by it, and have amply 

rat for a satisfactory growth of that traffic during a number of years 
me, 

Toward meeting the outlays consequent on these additions and better- 
ments, the company sold during the three-year period treasury securities, 
ary Prior Lien and General Lien bonds of its own issues, aggregating 

1453, 00, principal, producing net $20,703,122.93. 

In addition, on July 9th, 1913, the company made and sold $10,000,000 
of its one-year six per cent. notes, producing net $9,950,000. Before their 
maturity, $395,000 principal of these were redeemed and cancelled, leaving 
outstanding on June 30, 1914, $9,605,000, principal. 


THE REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE. 


Py Part of the arrangements for reorganizing the stock and debt upon 
1 Properties, the present Northern Pacific Railway Company, in the year 
in Toor e its Prior Lien mortgage to secure future bond issues maturing 
pelt ond limited to $130,000,000, and its General Lien mortgage to 
the a uture bond issues maturing in 2047 and limited to $190,000,000, 
OF th €r to bear interest at a rate not exceeding three per cent. per year. 
oy a General Lien issues, $130,000,000 were reserved for retiring the 
4 aed under the Prior Lien mortgage. ; : 
authorin ditions to and betterments of property, the Prior Lien mortgage 
wed a total isue of bonds under it of $25,000,000, at the rate of 
For like per calendar year. 


$4,000,000 Purpose, the General Lien mortgage authorized a total issue of 


Provision, “hay January 1, 1914, all of the 


Provision had 


a eneral Lien bonds under this 
been issued, and all the Prior Lien bonds under the like 
been issued, save $4,000,000. The limitation of the interest 
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on General Lien bonds to three per cent. per year, manifestly has made 
them unsuitable for refunding purposes. Therefore, by January 1, 1914, a 
point was reached, where existing arrangements for procuring money on 


bond issues were practically at an end, and the time for making new 
acsonaenens on a basis suited to the company’s future financial needs had 
arrived, 

With prior consent of a substantial majority of the company’s stock- 
holders, given at a meeting of stockholders held for the special purpose, the 
Board of Directors on June 29, 1914, authorized a new mortgage to bear 
date July 1, 1914, to be called this company’s Refunding and Improvement 
mortgage, and to run to Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and 
William S. Tod, Esq., of New York, as Trustees; and which, at about the 
date it bears, was executed by all parties thereto and went into effect. 

This mortgage covers the Northern Pacific system of railways, their ap- 
purtenances and equipment; but not the company’s granted lands, its 
treasury holdings of bonds, the bonds or stock of the Northwestern Im- 
provement Company, or the stocks of the Northern Pacific and Northern 
Express Companies. Of the bonds issuable under the mortgage, $421,492,500 
are reserved for refunding purposes. ‘The total authorized issue is limited, 
so that the amount thereof, at any one time outstanding, together with all out- 
standing prior debt of the company as defined in the mortgage, after 
deducting therefrom the amount of all bonds reserved under the provisions 
of the mortgage, to retire debt at or before maturity, shall never exceed 
three times the company’s outstanding capital stock; but if, at any time 
the amount of bonds outstanding, when added to the aggregate amount 
then reserved to refund prior debt, shall be $500,000,000, no additional 
bonds shall thereafter be issued, in respect of work or property, in any 
amount exceeding 80 per cent. of the cost thereof, certified to the Corporate 
lrustee pursuant to provisions of the mortgage regulating the issue of 
bonds for future acquisitions by the company. Of the bonds in excess of 
tze $421,492,500 reserved for refunding, $20,000,000 were by the mortgage 
immediately issuable at the company’s request, and by the mortgage were 
applopriated, one-half to paying the company’s outstanding one-year notes, 
due July 9, 1914, and the remaining half to reimbursement of the treasury 
to that amount for moneys previously advanced by it for capital purposes, 
without having been in any form repaid or capitalized. 

The remainder of the bonds are issuable only to pay for work or property 
adding to or bettering the mortgaged estate, and coming under the lien 
of the mortgage. The bonds are to mature July 1, 2047; but the Board 
of Directors is authorized, in respect to any special series to provide at 
time of issue for their redemption at the company’s election before maturity. 

Bonds are issuable in series, and those in any series may, by the Board 
of Directors, be made payable in money of the United States, or in that of 
another, country. 

The interest rate to be borne by any series of bonds is to be fixed by the 
Soard of Directors, at time of its issue, and is in the Board’s discretion. 

The Directors feel that the new mortgage will suitably cover all the com- 

pany’s legitimate needs for money, during a long future period, and will 
enable it to obtain what money it can profitably use, upon terms at least 
as favorable to borrower as those at the time enjoyed by the generality of 
large concerns, 
_ Soon after the execution of the mortgage, the $20,000,000 of bonds author- 
ized to be issued forthwith were all issued and sold at prices satisfactory 
to the company. Out of the proceeds the $9,605,000 one-year notes then 
outstanding were paid off and cancelled. The remainder of the proceeds 
of the bonds has come into the company’s treasury as money usable by 
the company for any lawful corporate purpose. 


THE BRANCH LINES. 


Of 6,353 miles of railway operated by the company in the year, 2,837 
miles, or around 44.6 per cent., were operated as Main Lines, and 3,516 
miles, or around 55.4 per cent., were operated as Branch Lines, 

During the year, on all operated lines, the company moved 20,422,419 
individual tons of commercial freight. Those moved during the year, on 
the Branch Lines, aggregated 13,375,408. ‘Part of these were local to the 
branch on which they moved, but by far the most moved to or from the 
main lines, and made their chief mileage on the latter. The average haul 
on the system of all commercial tons was 275.6 miles. While the major 
part of this, upon the average, was performed on the Main Lines it is 
manifest that without the tons contributed by the Branch Lines the volume 
of business on the Main Lines would have Blown greatly reduced, operating 
cost per unit of traffic movement very much increased, and net earnings 
diminished to a corresponding extent. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


A large event of this calendar year, in the world’s transportation and 
commercial business, has been the opening of the Panama Canal. The new 
route may be expected considerably to affect some trade currents now estab- 
lished. It may diminish some now of relative importance, and swell others 
to larger volume. Nevertheless, to holders of the stocks of the transcon- 
tinental railways, and especially to the holders of those of the railways 
running from the Great Lakes across the northernmost tier of states, to 
the Pacific Coast, the as question is, the probable effect of the new 
route upon the traffic ot these lines. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Coasts will certainly be brought closer together 
by the canal, and some exchanges of commodities between them can here- 
after be cffected at smaller cost than heretofore. However, the trade 
entirely through, from coast to coast, has never formed any large part even 
of that minor proportion of the country’s total trade arriving at or starting 
from coast points. 

The bulk of traffic moving into and out of the ports on either ocean, 
starts from, or is destined for, the country’s great interior, which the 
Panama Canal can never reach. The larger part of the country’s trans- 
portation movements seems likely to an increasing extent to be between 
points in its interior, Y ; 

On lines serving a territory like that of the Northern Pacific, the pre- 
ponderating movement of traffic, seems most likely to be one local to the 
territory. Figures printed elsewhere in this report show such to be the 
fact now. Northern Pacific’s main lines, from the head of Lake Superior, and 
the Mississippi River, to Puget Sound towns, are more than 1,900 miles 
in continuous length; but the average length of haul of a ton of commercial 
freight on the company’s railways, in the last business year, was only 
275.6 miles. 

For a time, the Panama Canal route may give manufacturers located 
on or near the Atlantic Coast some advantage over their competitors of 
the interior for the Pacific Coast trade; but that question must be, and 
must remain, one quite as much “up to” the interior manufacturer as to 
the railways. 





The report of the Comptroller gives further details of the transactions 
of the company. 

The Board of Directors especially desires to extend to the com any’s 
officers and employes as a body, its consideration and thanks for the fidelity 
and intelligence with which their respective duties have been performed 
throughout the year. By order of the Board of Directors. 


CLOUGH, 
JULE M. HANNAFORD, Chairman. 
resident, 
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Average mileage for year 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
Number of passengers carried 
Number of passengers carried one mile 
Average miles traveled by each passenger 
Passenger revenue . 
Other passenger train revenue 
Total passenger train revenue 
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PASSENGER AND FREIGHT STATISTICS. 


etc. 


Average amount paid by each passenger....... 


Average rate per passenger per mile 
Passenger train revenue per mile 
(average mileage) 

FREIGHT 
Number of tons revenue 


TRAFFIC. 
freight carried 


21,285,527 


Number of tons revenue freight carried one mile.6,232,168,637 


Average distance haul of one ton 

Freight revenue 

Other freight train revenue 

Total freight train revenue 

Average receipts from each ton of freight 


Average receipts per ton per mile revenue freight. 
mile of road (aver- 


Freight train revenue per 
age mileage) 


TOTAL TRAIN TRAFFIC, 


Revenue from freight and passenger trains... 
mileage)... 


Revenue per mile of road (average 
Revenue per train mile 
Expenses per train mile 
Net traffic revenue per train mile 


ASSETS. 


ROAD AND EQUIPMENT, 
Cost to June 30, 1907— 
Road, lands, etc 
Equipment 


$318,333,961.80 
37, 295,670.07 
Cost since June 30, 1907— 
Road (less Land Depart- 
ment net proceeds) . $93,962,524.07 
Equipment 23,113,772.39 
Lead Department current 
7,327,032.44 


Less reserve for accrued depreciation of 
equipment 


SECURITIES: 


Securities of proprietary, affiliated and con- 

trolled companies—pledged, viz. 

This company’s one half of $107,613,500 
stock of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company to secure 
$215,227,000 joint bonds made and issued 
by this Company and the Great Northern 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
GENERAL 


ETC. (Northern Pacific Estate) : 


$355,629,631.87 


124,403,328.90 


$480,032, 032 ,960. 77 


__ 13,4 491,811.76 


Company to pay for said stock, costing. $109,114,809.76 


Securities of proprietary, affiliated and con- 
trolled companies—unpledged 


44,685,526.00 


OTHER INVESTMENTS: 


Advances to proprietary, affiliated and con- 
trolled companies for construction and 
equipment 

Miscellaneous investments, physical property 

Miscellaneous investments, securities 


Total Capital Assets 
WORKING ASSETS: 


Securities issued 
treasury 

Marketable securities 
issued or assumed) 

Loans and bills receivable 

Traffic and car service balances due from 
other companies 

Net balances due from agents and conduc- 
tors 

Miscellaneous accounts receivable... 

EEE ENG SURBONIPES 5 occcccccssensscve 


ACCRUED INCOME NOT DUE: 


Unmatured interest, dividends and rents.. 


DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS: 
Advances and working funds 
Other deferred debit items............... 
Special deposits (with Trustees of Mort- 


(other than 


gages 
Cash and securities in Insurance Fund.. 


5,803,205.98 


$958,701.37 
2,004,810.89 
227,100.00 


$6,595,904.14 
9,203,500.00 


12,069,079.54 
5.499,240.92 


985,222.03 


918,965.02 
3,999,153.12 


. -8,829,571.43 


$28,546.27 
104,854.51 


1,415,818.38 


1912-1913. ~ 
Miles, Tons, 


Amount, 
Rate, etc. 


$15,808,035.75 
2,674,216.86 
18,482,252.61 
$1.73 

02390 


$2,952.51 


$52,270,685.94 
17118,042.04 
53,388,727.98 


$8,528.76 


$71,870,980.59 
11,481.27 

3.12 

1.94 

1.18 


3ALANCE 


— $466,541,149.01 


153,800,335.76 


3,190,612.26 


$623,532,097.03 


48,100,636.20 


569,671.85 


7,352,425.14 


$679,554,830.22 


719 13-1914. — 
Males, Tons, 


aaeaaanie 
Amount, 
Kate, etc. 


9,860,223 
682,271,430 


20,422.419 
5,629,351,427 


48,058,811.54 
1,171,187.20 
49,229,998.74 
$2.35 

.00854 


$7,783.08 


$67,591,111.39 
10,685.90 

3.08 

1.89 

1.19 
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LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK—Common 


: Increase. 
6,325.26 65.41 


Vou. 


Per Cent, 


747,066 
20,754,033 
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MORTGAGE, BONDED AND SECURED DEBT: 


Mortgage Bonds 
Collateral Trust Bonds (North- 
ern Pacific-Great Northern 
Joint) Total issue $215,227,000.00 
Less, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company’s proportion 107,613,500.00 


Total Capital Liabilities. « .6.6.46005 04 


WORKING LIABILITIES: 


Loans and bills payable 
Traffic and car service balances due other 
companies 
Audited vouchers and wages unpaid 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Matured interest, dividends and rents.... 
Other working liabilities................. 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES NOT DUE: 
Unmatured dividends and rents 

_ payable 

“axes accrued 


interest, 


DEFERRED CREDIT ITEMS: 
Other deferred credit items.............. 


APPROPRIATED SURPLUS: 


Invested in other reserve funds (Insur- 
ance Fund) 
Reserve for payment of sundry claims.... 


Accrued interest on lines purchased 


PMNSE RD? PINES BAD ss os 655910005 ase seu0s 


107,613,500.00 


$194,737,500.00 


$9,605,000.00 


1,006,125.35 
5,088,460.23 
2,536,813.56 
1,229,338.25 

410,631.38 


$5.139,232.56 
2,351,311.00 


$5,803,205.98 
483,422.00 
5,643,200.48 


58, No. 12 


De¢ rease, 


3.4 
$101,035.35 
20,104.61 
121,139.96 
«14 

0088 


$49.69 
863,108 
602,817,210 
17.2 
$4,211,874.40 
4,158,729,24 
‘ll 


745.68 


$4,279,869.20 
795, 


$248,000,000.00 


302,351,000.00 


$550,351,000.00 


19,876,368.77 


7,490,543.56 


5,134,629.63 


11,929,828.46 
84,772,459.80 


ae 
$679,554,830.22 








